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HARVESTING A PROFITABLE CROP OF SWEET POTATOES ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


WEET potatoes are produced in New Jersey in large quantities. The field here photographed is on the farm 

S of W. H. Longacre of Gloucester county. It was in corn the previous year. From this only 13 loads of about 

275 bushels of shelled corn were harvested on 14 acres. No manures or fertilizers were used. On the special 

acre where this pictured crop of sweets was harvested he used 1500 pounds of a special sweet potato fertilizer, 800 

pounds were app ied broadcast, while the remaining 700 pounds were putin the row. Ele harvested over 100 barrels 
of sweets from this one acre. See Page 320 for further notes on Mr Longacre’s farming operations. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
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shees; for style, 
th excel other makes. 
Lie | could” take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
W.L. Douglas shocs 


why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 


Wherever li can obtain W. L. 
Vesce. tie autem aud price is 















“The 20th | 
Century Limited” | 


Fastest Long Distance Train in 
the World, 





960 Miles in 18 Hours, 


via the 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


This magnificent train is equipped 
with Pullman cars of the very Jatest 
design and has all the special features 
which have made the New York Central 
service so deservedly popular. Barber, 
Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and 
Market Reports, Telephone, Sten- 
ographer, etc. 

A dozen other fast trains between, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 





| C F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 
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Montgomery Ward @ Co.’s 


No.75 S22 FREE 


Nearly 1300 large page3, thousands of pictures, 127,000 articles. The biggest bargain book ever printed. Beats 
all Catalogue records for quartity, quality and low prices. Full of many things you wnt that you cannot buy near 
home snd multitudes of things of better quality aud at lower prices than any other catalozue or store offers you. 


Send for Your FREE Copy Today. 
$50.00 a year, at least, is easily saved by every one using this No. 75 Montgomery Ward & Co. Cataloguc to 
order gouds from. Many write us of saving hundreds by being our revular customers. it pays oth: rs, it will pay you. 
We are the originators uf the Catalogue business. We have been square with our millions of customers for 85 years—we 
will be square wit. you. 


Valuable 
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Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Catalogue is an en- 
tire section devoted to 
ournew FreePrem- 
ium Plan, which il- 
lustrates and describes 
all the many valuable 
articles we vive free to 
our customers, includ- 
ing Pianos, Bug-zies, 
Sewing Machines, 
Watches, Jewelry, Dia- 
monds, Morris Chaiz, 
Couches, Chairs, Sad- 
dies, Books, Shoes,C.r- 
pots, Curtains, Tools, 
Scales, Harness, Stoves, 
Lamps, Violins, Gui- 
tar, Music Boxes, 
Sporting Goods, Cloth- 
ing, Furniture, Dinner 
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address carefully writ- 
ten on a postal card or 
in a letter, or attached 
to your next order, or 
fill out coupon in 
the picture ; either way 
that is easiest. Just say 
‘Send me free and pre- 
paid one copy of your 
new No. 75Catalégue.” 
Do this before you for- 
get it, richt now. We 
will then send it at 
once, 
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We Make No Charge For This Great 


We even prepay the postage. Ordering a copy of this large Free Book puts you under no obligations to buy anything 
of us. We ask you to send for it, read it, look at the picturcs and prices, and then wher you find out how much money it 
saves you you will be glad to order from it, for it means a saving of 20 per cent to 50  — cent on everything you wear, 
eat or use inany way. Remember this is no partial list or imitation of the Montgomery Ward & Co. Cu but is the 
genuine, the latest, the complete, new, larce Montgomery Wari & Co. Catalogue, Number 75, for fall of 1906 and all of 
1907, full of the very latest styles and newest city goods of every kind that you can possibly wantoruse DON’T DE- 
LAY—send for your copy today. It will go to you at once, by return mail if possible, all prepaid and absolutely free 
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JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 
factory to user for * third ofa century. We ship for examina- 
tion and approval and guarantee saie delivery. You are out 
nothing if not satistied as to style, quality and price, 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
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GROWING MELONS FOR LOCAL MARKETS 

NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY, PA. 

EEING a fine Kleckley sweet 
watermelon, October 239, 
1905, which was as fresh 
and crisp as one'taken from 
the vines in August, | was 
reminded of my promise to 
American Agriculturist for 
a short article on melon 
culture. Do not think me 
presumptive when I say 
that I have grown melons 
in a limited way for home 
use and for local markets for over 50 years. 
Although with half a century’s experieace back 
of me, I realize that I have much to learn. In 
my travels I frequently meet men who have 
grown a few hills of watermelons three or four 
years and who thought they knew more about 
the business than I. Melon cul- 
ture is beset with many ob- 
stacles, including bad weather, 

diseases and attacks from in- 

seets. The wireworms and the 

so-called striped beetles cause 

more injury, as a rule, than all 

the_rest of the pests combined. 

I have frequently found 50 or. 
more wireworms in a single hill 

shortly after the seeds were 

planted. In such cases not a 

seed escaped. 

In my experience, they are 
the hardest customers to kill I 
ever came across. [These pests 
can be successfully destroyed by 
burying a medium size potato 
just under the ground in or near 
a hill containing the seeds of 
the The wireworms 
prefer the potato and will bury 
themselves within it. Over 
small areas these can be dug up 
and destroyed every few days 
until after the vines get a fairly 
good _ start.—Editor]. I can 
easily manage the striped beetles 
by sprinkling the plants with a little slaked 
lime, plaster or tobacco dust and am thus able 
to keep them in check. Frequently, however, 
they become very serious and attack the young 
plants just as they are coming through the 
ground. It is very difficult to get at them at 
this time. I have frequently used insect pow- 
der, but that is of little value, owing to the 

‘fact that the killing’ property is a vola- 
tile oil which is soon lost when exposed 
to the air. 

Any foreign substance, such as road dust, 
soot, ashes, lime and the like sprinkled around 
the hills and over the plants, serves as a sort 
of repellant. These beetles come in great 
swarms, frequently in warm weather just after 
a shower. In such instances, they do great 

“damage and are hard to handle. I have suc- 
ceeded in protecting plants with an open box. 
These frames are 8 inches square and 6 inches 
high. They are placed around the young plants 
uncovered and in my experience they prove very 
satisfactory shields, as the little beetles seldom 
light inside of them. It is not very convenient 
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to store a large number of these boxes and if 
I were making others, I would make them with 
a bevel so they could be nested together and 
thus take wp less room when stored. I have 
about 4000 boxes which answer for the first 
plants. Those put in the ground after May 20 
are not in so much danger. 

A sharp, sandy, well-drained soil is best 
adapted for melons in my section. I lay out the 
rows in hills, 6x8 feet, checking both ways. I 
put in a large shovelful of well-rotted manure 
in each hill. I then mix a fertilizer analyzing 
5% potask and 10% phosphoric acid with equal 
parts of earth and add about half a pint of this 
mixture to each hill. It is thoroughly stirred 
in the soil before the seeds are planted. I be- 
lieve in thorough cultivation and like to keep 
the land in good tilth until the vines are from 
18 to 24 inches long. I have found the round, 
dark Icing and the round light Icing and the 
Kleckley Sweets best adapted for our soil and 





FINE PRODUCTS FROM A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


These fine products of the farm brought best prices in the local market. 
M. S. Bond, who is seen in the picture, has been a successful grower of me!l- 
ons for market for over 40 years. During the harvest season. he says, the 
children are his constan’, companions. 
his helpers, packing is made easy and the watermelons and cantaloups are 
gotten “to market quickly. For details about methods see article in this issue. 


market. I would not plant any but white-seeded 
kinds. 

Muskmelons and cantaloups are treated about 
the same way. They do well with me some 
years, but in other seasons they are not so 
good. I can grow them on heavier soils, in- 
cluding a good, sandy loam. In my experience 
the best soil for good, rich flavors in cantaloups 
is a rich, deep soapstone and soft slate gravel. 
We fertilize the soil so as to secure a good crop 
of onions or early potatoes. After these are re- 
moved, I put on about 20 tons of stable manure 
per acre. I try to have this manure free from 
rubbish, such as staiks, straw, etc. 1 drill in 
about 1900 pounds of high-grade South Carolina 
rock, 300 pounds of high-grade sulphate of pot- 
ash and sow the field with crimson clover. 

The following spring, about April 20 or 25, the 
clover is plowed down and I work over the land 
with a harrow or drill and put on 1000spounds of 
complete fertilizer (2-4-10) yielding 2% nitro- 
gen, 4% phosphoric acid and 10% potash. I 
run my furrows 6 feet apart in one direction. 
This is cross scored then every 8 feet. I like 
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to put In plenty of seed and have the ground 
in as perfect condition as possible so chat there 
will be plenty of young plants to select 
from when they come through. I usually 
aim to get\.my seed jin the ground be- 
tween May 1 and 10. 

A second planting is usually made any time 
from May 25 to June 10. When the plants are 
well turough the ground and started nice 
I thin to two or three str ng plants in tie hill. 
By discarding the use of the manure directly 
in the hill, I find that I do not have so much 
trouble directly with \ireworms while the seeds 
are sprouting. P using crimson clover, I not 
only secure a large amount of plant food, but 
find that this puts my land in the best physical 
condition and I can prepare an ideal seedbed. I 
usi.*lly put in from 12 to 15 quarts clover seed 
per acre after my cantaloups are well up. I 
give em’ frequent cultivation and hoeing until 
the vines are too large to get through with a 
Horse. I find that the Emerald 
Gem and Paul Rose are the best 
yellow and salmon colored va- 
rieties that I can produce in this 
section.. In my experience the 
Prolific ijutmeg is the best 
green-fleshed variety for our 
markets. Some of our growers 
stick to the larger green varie- 
ties, such as Montreal, Hacken- 
sack, etc. They succeed in 
growing heavy crops of beauti- 
ful melons, but fully 50% are a 
total loss. 


GROWING GRAPES 
J. B. LISK, SENECA COUNTY WN. Y. 

A few years ago the grape crop 
was consitiered as the best pay- 
ing agricultural industry in this 
section. Within the radius of a 
few miles, more than 1000 acres 
were in a prosperous, thriving 
condition, tonsisting of vine- 
yards from half an acre to 200 
acres. The large vineyards are 
mostly Niagaras; smaller 
ones contain several varieties, and 
Niagara being most prominent, a few Wordens, 
Delawares and Catawbas being grown. As to 
the most reliable variety, that old standby, the 
Concord, can be depended upon year after year 
and best withstands unfavorable conditions. 
The past two years, ho ever, have been the 
most discouraging growers ever experienced in 
this locality. 

When the vineyards were first planted there 
was more or less difficulty in obtaining a satis- 
factory yield. Then for several years voth the 
crop and the price improved until two years 
ago, when this section experienced an exceilent 
crop and better prices than have been secured 
in 15 years. During April and May of that year, 
a long continued drouth threatened hay and all 
growing Crops. 

This dry weather was thought to have killed 
a large part of the fungus that causes the rot 
in grapes and other fruit, because conditions 
were not favorable for its growth and de- 
velopment. in those vineyards where rot was 
most destructive it appeared in the greatest 
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number of forms. In vineyards where several 
varieties are growing, such as Concord. Niagara, 
Worden, etc, the Niagara would be the most 
affected, but in those vineyards that received 
the best care in culture, fertisization and spray- 
ing, the crop was far ahead of those that lacked 
some important point of attention, no matter 
what the variety. 


For instance, two vineyards, side by side, 
were treated alike in every respect, except 
spraying. The sprayed vineyard produced sey- 
eral times the crop of.the unsprayed one. Just 


before the 1904 crop was gathered in one large 
vineyard, I was shown one row that was not 
sprayed at all, surrounded by some of the best 
grapes I have ever seen, while the unsprayed 
row was hardly worth picking. 

Vineyards that have been neglected and al- 
lowed to go uncultivated, unmanured and un- 
sprayed did not produce a pound of salable 
grapes in 1905, and hardly any the year pre- 
vious. Those that have been well cared for, but 
not sprayed, produced about one-fourth a crop 
of inferior quality, causing a great deal of 
trimming to get in market condition. When all 
growers learn to denend more upon improved 
methods of growing grapes and less upon the 
weather and other factors, then, no doubt, the 
industry will regain its former importance. Un- 
til that time every*vineyard owner who neglects 
his crop is not only injuring himself, but all 
his neighbors. 


HANDLING LOW GRADE APPLES 
W. J. PATTON, ARKANSAS. 

Sell the No 2 apples for all you can get. How 
best to dispose of the by-products of the or- 
chard is a subject voluminous and most impor- 
tant. The principal by-product of the orchard 
is, of course, in both quantity and value, dried 
fruit. All know the superiority of the sun-dried 
over the heat-dried product, but few know the 
reason. So far, heat is the only force known 
and ‘ts wholly employed. Hundreds of devices 
have been constructed with the one central idea 
that heat was the only force to remove 
moisture, It was very interesting to go through 
the mechanism of hundreds of patent devices 
planned by inventors to dry fruit, but so far as 
I could ascertain by a critical investigation, not 
one of them understood how heat removes mois- 
ture. They only knew that in some way it 
would do it in time, and they all appear to 
have been content to let the inquiry drop. They 
may have known that cold air is heavier than 
hot; that heat expands and makes the air light; 
that hot air takes up or absorbs moisture, 
but to what extent is not disclosed, and then 
be unable to rise from the fruit and remains in 
the drying chambers for hours in the form of 
hot vapor, a most serious obstacle in all heat- 
drying devices. No remedy was suggested for 
this great obstacle in drying by heat. At most, 
very few of these devices will dry more than 50 
bushels per diem. 


DESCRIPTION OF KILN. 


These facts have forced the commercial or- 
chardist and manufacturer to use the old primi- 
tive kiln or dry house to dry fruit, and as nine- 
tenths of all the product is made in these kilns, 
a brief description may not be out of place. It 
consists of a room of convenient size with slat- 
ted floor, with steam or furnace heat below. 
The fruit is thrown on the floor from 5 to 10 
inches thick and turned over with a scoop 
shovel every half hour for 10 to 30 hours until 
dry. The hot steam from the fruit gives the 
person turning it a steam bath, equal in in- 
tensity to a turkish or Hot Springs vapor bath. 
The long sweltering heat melts down the sugar 
cells, destroys the essential oils and aroma of 
the frvit. That-this process is dirty and waste- 
ful of time and labor all ‘readily admit; as do 


they also admit that present methods call loudly 
for reformation. . 

Thirty-five years of experience with these 
conditions, with a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, enables me to present the following con- 
clusions: That the trade has outgrown present 
methods. A more effective method and machine 
than any now in use must be provided to supply 
wholesome, clean food to meet the educated, 
clean taste of the people who demand strict 
cleanliness in food preparations. A new force 
for removing moisture must be introduced, be- 
cause heat is too slow, .wasteful and de- 
structive of the most valuable food elements of 
the fruit, viz, the sugar, oils and odor. A long 
series of tests show a vacuum force with suit- 
able mechanism will remove moisture from 
fruit, wood, wool, hops, tobacco, etc, at less ex- 
pense, and in less than one-fifth of the time. 

An air-tight chamber with a reel, commensu- 
rate therewith, supplied with suitable mechan- 
ism, valves, pipes, thermometer,- hydrometer, 
agrometer, ventilators, furnace for auxiliary 
heat, power for driving the peeling, coring, slic- 
ing, traying, bleaching apparatus, and applying 
the germicide, will handle 1500 to 2500 bushels 
of stock in 24 hours. Of course, this is 
the equipment for a first-class fruit by-product 
factory, with power for a distillery, cider but- 
ter, alcohol or other by-product, and will meet 
fully the demands of the commercial orchardist 
or manufacturer. The cost of this establish- 
ment will be about $2000. 

In operation the fruit is peeled, sliced, cored, 


trayed, bleached and dried by machinery. A- 


10-horse power engine ani double capacity 
boiler specially designed, is used. It is equipped 
with exhaust pipes, which literally pump the 
moisture out of the fruit into the chamber 
from which, by rapid alternation of hot air 
currents and exhaust force, the moisture is 
rapidly, with the aid of the revolving reel, 
readily expelled from the chamber. The fruit 
is dried, commercially dry, clean and pure and 
with all the sugar, oils and aroma retained, and 
the flavor is better than that of sun-dried fruit. 
This device is based on principles of sound 
philosophy and will mark a new era in fruit 
drying and be the means of saving millions of 
money to the fruit grower. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR QRCHARDS 


One of the most important points in prepar- 
ing bearing apple trees for winter, in my opin- 
ion, is to remove all rubbish that may afford 
shelter for mice or other vermin. Be sure there 
are no declivities at the immediate base of the 
tree. A slight mounding is good. At all events, 
leave no hollows that will hold water to freeze 
at times of sudden falls in temperature, thereby 
greatly damaging trees. If mice or rabbits are 
feared, protect with wire netting. Cut with 
shears into proper sizes, roll around an old 
broomstick, or any round object, to give it a 
circular shape, the stick removed and the wire 
will spring around the trunk and hold itself in 
place. See that all drains are in good order. 
—fH. D. Lewis, Dutchess County, N Y. 

All of our bearing orchards are covered with 
clover for the winter, so there is no plowing 
or banking of the trees. The San Jose scale was 
purchased on three different lots of nursery 
trees ten years ago, without knowing it, and 
now is spreading very much. As soon as the 
foliage is off we shall cut out tops of trees very 
much, and do general pruning. We shall spray 
very heavily with scalecide, going over all trees 
twice with it. In the spring we shall spray 
twice again. Although this is expensive, it is 
the only way to keep th.s pest in sufficient 
check to prevent valuable fruit from being 
marked. On some trees where no scales can be 


seen on the wood, the apples are so. badly 


marked ks‘to be unsalable. This-very thorough 


‘ poses from rocks. 






OCTOBER IN THE ORCHARDS ; 


fall treatment must be given and must be effect- 
ive. With young trees planted two and three 
years we plow up to them two furrows aad 
bank the tree 8 or 10 inches with earth. 
This prevents the wind loosening them durixug 
the winter and it is, also a protection agains: 
mice.—[George T. Powell, Columbia County, 
N Y. ; 

After our apple crop is harvested we let the 
trees rest and do nothing more than clean up 
broken limbs. I do not advise plowing orchards 
in the fall. All cultivation should cease by 
July 20, then the wood should be left to ripen 
and harden for the next year. It is quite desir- 
able to apply barnyard manure in early winter 
or the late fall so that the snow and manure 
ean act as a covering to prevent deep freezing. 
At same time it holds back the frost in the 
spring, thus endangering too early opening of 
the buds and the ehance of losing a crop. 
Orchards treated with commercial fertilizers 
should have application as early in the spring 
as possible. Cultivation sLould begin as early 
in spring as the ground is fit to work.—[E. B. 
Norris, Wayne County, N Y. 

We aim to mow grass in orchards during July, 
letting it remain on the surface in bearing or- 
chards. This mown grass, with the aftermath, 
makes a shade for the surface which aids very 
much in preventing evaporation, which is so 
much needed during the fall, to give size and 
finish to fruit and to assist in forming strong 
fruit buds for mext year’s crop. As this grass 
and aftermath decays, the humus formed acts 
like a reservoir to hold moisture. By this 
method, your orchard gains each year in pro- 
ducing power. The appearance of the foliage 
of the trees amd successive crops of fruit con- 
firm this belief. If any part of the orchard 
needs bracing up, sow clover on the surface 
about August 1, without harrowing, and apply 
stable manure at the rate of five loads per acre, 
and await results. If you are in alfalfa section, 
sow this between the rows, and you will ac- 
cumulate plenty of nitrogen to brace grass and 
trees.—[G. G. Hitchings, Onondaga County, N Y. 





UNLOCKING POTASH IN THE ROCKS 


Keen interest has been manifested in the 
subject of securing potash for fertilizer pur- 
The experiment station 
workers in New England generally hoid to the 
opinion that it is a matter requiring thorough 
experiment as to its practicability. Further 
testimony is printed herewith in the shape of 
a letter from Prof A. S. Cushman of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington, to Prof 
A. D. Shamel, also of the department, and 
studying tobacco conditions in the Connecticut 
valley. Prof Cushman, who is assistant di- 
rector in the office of public roads, writes as 
follows: ; 

On the possible use of ground feldspar as a 
potash fertilizer there is need that a word of 
caution should be published. An attempt on the 
part of commercial interests to engage in the 
production and sale of ground feldspar to farm- 
ers and growers would be absolutely unwar- 
ranted at the present stage of our experiments. 
It would-be deplorable if commercial] interests 
and tobacco growers should suffer financial loss 
by going into a thing of this kind before the 
facts are fully established. I wish to make it 
quite clear that the department of agriculture 
is not pushing the matter, and must not be 
held responsible for the mistakes or unwise 
action of any person whatsoever. 

While it is_true that our preliminary experi- 
ments have yielded promising results, this does 
not as yet prove anything, and in fact, these 
results may have been due to a combination of 
circumstances not always to be depended upon. 
We must have more time allowed us before 














anything definite can be said one way or the 
other, relative to the situation. 
ATER ON ROCK POWDERS, 


ACTION OF 
Following this word of caution I wish to 
present some of the considerations which have 
led ta the experiments which are now under 
way. For many years I have been investigating 
the action of water on rock powders. The ob- 
ject was to get some light on the peculiar varia- 
tion in the way different rocks bind when used 
in building macadam roads. In the course of 
this work I found that certain silicates, of 
which feldspar may be taken as a type, when 
in a finely ground condition, are much more 
readily acted on by water than has been here- 
tofore believed. 

Agricultural chemists have always judged the 
solubility or availability of any substance by 
treating it with water, or some acid liquid, and 
then determining the portion that was taken 
up by the solvent. [ hive shown that in the 
ease of rock powders the decomposing action 
of water goes much far‘her than is indicated 
by such a procedure as this. : 
_No one doubts that the available potash found 
in every virgin soil had its origin in the min- 
erals of the country rocks, by the disintegra- 
tion. of which, in the course of time, all soils 
are formed. While this must be generally ad- 
mitted, it has been -believed that thousands of 
years are necessary to unlock potash from its 
combinations in the rocks. This is undoubtedly 
true if we consider boulders or lumps of rock, 
but how is it if the rock is first reduced to a 


condition of flom ‘fineness? In fact, the only 
point at issue in the much debated use of 


ground rock as fertilizer is the element of time. 
If it should require even a few years to render 
the potash in, ground feldspar available as a 
plant food, it would not, at present, pay to use 
it as a fertilizer. On the other hand, if it can be 
shown that potash provided is largely 
available the first year after its addition to the 
land, it will not only pay to use it, but also a 
great contribution will have been made to the 
science and practice of American agriculture. 


thus 


TO GET AT THE TRUTH. 

There is only One way to get at the truth, 
and that is by careful experimentation under 
trained men until the facts are ascertained. If 
the subject can be kept free from exaggeration 
and sensationalism for a year or two, follow- 
ing the plan we have outlined in the depart- 
ment, it is certain that no harm will come and 
it is to be hoped that much useful information 
will be obtained. 

The tobacco crop was selected for our first 
experiments, not because it is the only One on 
which the subject has a bearing, but because 
it happens to offer special opportunities for 
careful observation and control. It is especially 
desirable that all persons wishing any further 
information on ‘the subject should address me 
personally, at the department of agriculture in 
Washington. 


Tuberculosis is frequently caused by damp, 
filthy quarters. Your barn must be kept clean, 
dry and light, with a good supply of fresh air, 
and above all, pure drinking. water.—[P. P. 
Southworth, Minnesota. 


indications of incorrect 
management. Removal. of the cause prevents 
recurrence of the effect. Proper care is the 
best and only preventive known. It costs noth- 
ing to apply. 


Fowl Disef&ses are 


* 


Dipping Hogs is very essential to the health 
of the animal. It keeps them free of mites and 
scab diseases, makes them more thrifty and 
consequently more profitable. Dipping should 
be done twice each year. It is not a difficult 


operation after the dipping plant is established. 





FIELD AND BARN 
HANDLING BEEF CATTLE 


Getting Stock Cattle Ready for Winter Feeding 
—Kinds of Feed and Amount per Head— 
Swine as a Valuable Adjunct to Cattle Feed- 
ing—interesting Facts from the Account Book 
—tiow Unsalable Feeding Stuffs Were Utilized. 


{This is the second of the articles (first pes 


last week), embracing the experiences of E. J. 


Humphrey. of Wood county, W Va. No farmer 
can afford to miss a word of this interesting story 
of a practical and successful cattle feeder.) 


After sorting, the stock cattle are put in the 
feed lot and the feeding vegun. If there is a 
grass field close to the feed lot they will make 
the change from grass to feed better than if 
shut in the lot at once. ‘he beginning of the 
grain feeding is where one must be very care- 
ful to see that a steer does not get too much 
corn at the start, for if it does, it will refuse 
corn for a long time. Begin with about a bushel 
of corn to 20 head and, as soon as all get so 
they eat well, increase a little, say a pound or 
two to each steer daily, until the 20 head are 
getting three bushels a day, then wait a few 
days and increase again until feeding all you 
wish them to have. 

In the west they give all the corn the cattle 
will eat; it does not pay me to do this. _I have 
been unable to get extra gain enough to pay 
for the extra corn, by feeding over a bushel a 
day to four steers and if the cattle are under 
1000 pounds, I would not advise feeding more 
than a bushel a day to five cattle. 

For roughage I use corn fodder and clover 
hay or cowpea hay. Giving fodder and hay each 
once a day will give best results, although I 
sometimes feed fodder alone. I have so much 
fodder, | want to feed it up as soon as possible 
before it spoils. I have sheds for the cattle to 
go in where grain and hay are fed. The fodder 
is fed in racks outside in the yard and the 
refuse used for bedding to keep the cattle up 
out of the mud. Straw is used to bed in’ the 
sheds, always trying to keep a clean, dry place 
for the cattle to lie down whenever they. wish. 
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Fresh water is pumped from a well in the yard 
and kept before the cattle all the time; salt is 
where they can get it any time. 

Always keep plenty «* hogs after the cattle 
to use up the waste corn. Many times the hags 
represent the difference between profit and loss 
on the winter's work. From one to two hogs can 
be fattened after each steer. If everything goes 
right and luck favors, after the first three weeks 
a gain of 40 to 60 pounds a month ought to be 
made by each steer. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES, 


The following is a statement, taken from my 
account book, of 20 cattle fed the winter of 1904: 
The gain is about the average of what I secure 
most winters. Individual steers have gained 
2% pounds a day for the whole feeding period, 
but if 1 can make a gain of 1% pounds a day on 
all the cattle for the whole time of feeding, I 
am very well satisfied. October 14, 20 three- 
year-old steers averaged: Home weights, 1132 
pounds; when sold March 10 and April 1 they 
averaged 1389 pounds; they were fed 160 days 
and gained 257 pounds; they each cost 3% cents, 
plus freights, eXpenses and draft, an average of 
$45.66; they brought $4.65 per 100 at home, or 
$64.60 each; average above cost, $18.94. Each 
steer was credited for gain on hogs, $3, making 
total for each steer of $21.94. The average gain 
of each steer a day was 1 2-3 pounds, 

The amount of feed consumed was 544 bushels 
corn at 40 cents, or $217.60; 350 shocks fodder 
at 15 cents, $52.50; 11 tons hay at $7, $77; 
ing and care, $30; making a total of $377.10. The 
20 cattle cost $913.30; deducting feed and care 
at a cost of $377.10, the total cost was $1290.40. 
They sold for $1292, while the gain on the hogs 
was $60, making a total of $1352. After deduct 
ing cost there was a profit of $61.60. Besides 
this profit in cash there is a large manure pile, 
which was worth more than the profit shown 
by the figures. The feed consumed by these 
cattle was not salable, being short corn and 
weedy hay. Here there is no market for corn 
fodder, yet I got fair prices for it all 


feed- 

















SPECIAL PRIZE WINNING CHESHIRE SOW FROM NEW YORK 


One of the largest and handsomest Cheshire sows exhibited at the state fairs during the 


past.few years is shown above. 


She is owned by.R. G. Button of Madison county, N Y, and 


was six years old at the time this picture was taken for the American Agriculturist. The animal 


was in good form and weighed 594 pounds. 
including. New York. 


She was the first prize winner at several state fairs, 
In some places these animals are known as Jefferson counfy swine and 


are said to have originated in New York in the county by that name.’ It is stated by some that 
they started from a pair of pigs brought from Albany, N Y that were called Cheshires. As 
there is no distinct breed of hogs in England known by this name, and as there are no authentic 
records of importations into this country under that name, there is reason to believe that the 
so-called Cheshires have been improved by crossing with Yorkshires brought in from Canada 
and elsewhere. Cheshires are white with small, erect ears, long, broad, deep bodies, broad hims 


and nearly straight backs. At maturity, they dress from 400 to 600 pounds. 
extensively bred in Jefferson county, N Y as formerly. 


They are not so 
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this “FREERLESS”’ 
ew Pitless Scale 


Laid Down at Your 
Railroad Station 




















& 
The only rea? difference between the *Peer/ess’ 





at ss Scales seliing at to 
$100 is in the frame, sto tpae 

Peerless frames are of wood,—the others, cost- 

3H > More, are sicel; all working 
perts are practically the same. 

j why on earth should you pay a fancy 
pres en you can buy a thoroughly good scalo 
ike the “Peerless” direct from the factory at a 
Sa’ of all middlemen's profits? 

Sold on 30 days free trial. No deposit, no 
n to nothing to pay unless you are satis- 
fied, and you are the judge of that! 

us youaset. Test them for a month 
and make up your mind whether they are worth 
$46.50, Keep them, if you think they are. 

Send for the free “Peerless” Pitless Scale 
catalog fully describing every part. 

You will make a big mistake to buy a high 
priced scale before investigating the “Peerless.” 


PEERLESS SCALE ©CO., 
Dept.A, Milwaukee Ave. and Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mio. 
| PEERLESS SCALE CO., 


| Dept, A, Milwaukee Ave. snd \ yandotte $t.. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


| Please send me at once your free scale ! 
| catalog and money saving plan. 


! 
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give every buyer an 
Opportunity to test his mill betore paying 


for it. We guarantee 
to have no grinding corn meal, all 
7: cormn,.etc. Test this 
statement to prove it sending for a mill. 
Mention amount and kind of power you have, 
rated catzlogue, free. 


Write for illust 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Bax 253 Muncy, Pa. 
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more than most fences. 1610 
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Brewn Fence 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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OUR SPECIAL 
Magnificent Tobacco Crop Is Shedded. 





YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF IS GENEROUS AND 
QUALITY SUPERB-—ACREAGE HARVESTED 
SHOWS AN INCBEASE OVER THAT OF 
LAST YEAR—BULK ‘OF CROP SOLD IN 
SOME STATES—GROWERS HOLD VERY LIT- 
TLE OLD TOBACCO—DETAILS OF YIELDS, 
ACREAGE, ETC, BY STATES AND SECTIONS. 


The 1906 commercial cigar leaf to- 
bacco crop of the U S, liberal in vol- 
ume, fs averaging the country through 
the best all around lot of leaf 
put into sheds in recent years. Total 
production approximates 176,000,000 
pounds, against 158,000,000 last year. 
If prices keep up as they started out, 
the crop, roughly speaking, means 
$25,000,000 to $35,000,000 to growers, 
but of course this total may vary 
greatly before the crop is entirely ab- 
sorbed. American Agriculturist is in 
receipt of exhaustive returns from cor- 
respondents in Wisconsin, the Miami 
valley of Ohio, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Florida, Georgia, Texas, and 
southern New England, sections turn- 
ing out the commercial cigar leaf crop 
of the country. Carefully classifying 
these returns, it appears that the 1906 
yield approximates 503,200 cases of 
350 pounds each. 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
{In round thousands and tenths of 
thousands of cases of 350 lbs each.]} 

1906 1905 1904 1908 1902 1900 
O ..131.0 124.1 122.3 120.0 128.6 97.8 
Wis 138.3 121.7 124.8 158.5 151.0 127.1 
Pa .101.8 84.0 82.6 860 92.0 71.0 
NE 89.4 860 766 68.0 83.0 733 
NY 22.8 188 15.9 22.6 220 32.4 
So .19.9 16.1 148 13.7 13.9 6.1 


Tot .503.2 450.7 437.0 468.8 490.5 407.7 


ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS. 
[In thousands and tenths of thousands] 

1906 1905 1904 1908 1902 1900 
Oo .. 45.0 430 42.5 42.0 45.0 323 
Wis 356 31.0 31.2 37.0 362 3818 
Pa . 2.0 21.0 19.6 215 21.5 248 
N B. 181 17.2 158 170 1783 43 
NY. 64 55 42 61 70 78 
So . 82 68 65 60 54 24 














Tot .138.3 124.5 119.8 129.6 132.4 113.4 


_ Without exception, all the states 
mentioned above turned out slightly 
larger yields this season than last. 
The increase is due to two causes: a 
generous acreage, showing an increase 
in the aggregate of 11% over last sea- 
son, and an a!!l around good yield per 
acre. The most pronounced enlarge- 
ment in acreage occurred in Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, New York, Florida 
and Georgia. In Ohio and New Eng- 
land, the expansion was less notable. 

OHIO TOBACCO CROPS. 





Year Acreage Lbs pa _ Cases 
1996 .....45,000 1,020 131,000 
1905 .....43,000 1,010 


124,100 
1904 ..+.-42,500 1,003 122,300 
1993_..++-42,000 
1902 .....45,000 1,000 128,600 


| 1901 .....35,000 700 70,000 
| 1999 .....42,300 810 97,890 
1899 .....45,000 893 114,800 


The large tobacco acreage in the 
cigar leaf producing states may be laid 
at the door of the encouraging prices 
paid the past season or two. This 
journal does not estimate the pro- 
cuction in heavy leaf producing states. 
Yet taking the government’s figures, 


| it is interesting to nofe in this con- 


nection that most states growing to- 
bacco suitable for smoking, chewing, 
and plug cut put out a smaller acre- 
age this season, in marked contrast 
to the light leaf: states. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOBACCO CROPS. 


Year Acreage Lbs pa Cases 
1996 .....2%,090 1,425 101,800 
1905 .....21,000 1,400 84,000 
SE ivne-es 19,600 1,474 82,600 
1903 .. 21,500 1,400 85,000 
1902 21,500 1,497 92,000 
1901 22,100 1,492 94,500 
1900 .....24,850 1,000 716 
1899 .....25,000 1,300 92,800 
1898 .....23,%0 1,300 ced 
1897 .....22,650 1,750 113,300 
1896 .....17,468 1,500 74,800 


Too much cannot be said of the su- 
perior quality ofthe cigar leaf to- 
bacco this season, In this respect it 

- eo ae | 








CROP REPORTS 


is in marked contrast to last year, 
when it is estimated that the crop 
was damged fully $3,000,000 by hail, 
and perhaps as much again by pole 
sweat, which proved most disastrous 
in New England, and was distressing- 
ly apparent in other states. Take the 
Wisconsin crop of 1006, alone, for ex- 
ample; it is splendid texture, sound 
as a dollar with very few exceptions 
and fs curing nicely, whereas last year” 
25 to 30% of the Radger state leaf 
Was partially hail cut. 

On this account it ts confidently ex- 
pected by growers that the crop. of 
1906 will prove more serviceable from 
the cigar makers’ standpoint, and 
ought to bring producers better re- 
turns than for mary seasons. The 
growth is quite satisfactory in most 
states, despite the fact that seedbeds 
were started a trifle late in the more 
northern districts. A factor to be 
taken into consideration, however, is 
the rapid and dry curing of the leaf. 
Of course this is highly desirable in 
view of the fact that it practically ob- 
viates any material damage by pole 
sweat. However, the fact of tobacco 
curing dry tends to lessen the weight 
slightly, and it may turn out that 
many growers who, right after harvest, 
reported toAmerican Acriculturist very 
heavy yields, will find thetonnage ofthe 
crop when in the case, slightly less 
than they expected. This explains the 
aparently moderate yield per acre in 
some of the big producing states this 
season. 

NEW YORE TOBACCO CROPS. 


Year Acres Lbs p a Cases 
1906 .....6,400 1,250 2? 899 
1905 .....5,500 1,200 18,890 
1904 .....4,200 1,825 15,900 
1903 .....6,100 1,296 22,690 
1902 ....-7,000 1,100 22,000 
1901 .....7,300 1,448 30,200 
1 eecesty 1,400 32,400 
1899 .....7,820 1,400 31,280 
1898 .....7,480 1,400 29,840 
1897 .....5,800 1,450 24,000 
1896 .....4,535 1,350 17, 
WISCONSIN TOBACCO CROPS. 

Year Acreage Lbs pa Cases 
1906 .....35,600 1,360 138,390 


1.375 121.700 
1,400 124'800 


1905 .....31,000 
1904 .....31,200 


1903 .....37,000 1,497 158,590 
1902 ..... 36,200 1,460 151,000 
||) Sree 25,000 800 57,090 
1900 .....31, 1,400 127,109 
1899 ..... 26,400 1,490 113,000 
1898 .....20,300 1,2 7E,390 


1897 .....18,900 1,400 
PRICES GENERALLY SATISFACTORY. 

The situation as regards prices is 
largely in favor of growers. Since 
early summer buyers’ have been most 
active in Wisconsin and Ohio. It is 
now estimated that 60 to 75% of the 
1906 Wisconsin crop has been nego- 
tiated, at the rather wide range of 9 
to 17 cents per pound in the bundle 
with fillers at 2 to 6 cents. Many 
sales of Wisconsin tobacco made in 
the fields during the past summer were 
around 9 to 11 cents, figures some- 
what below the present market. Gen- 
erally ft can be stated that the 1906 
crop of the Badger state has so far 
commanded 3 to 5. cents per pound 
more than that of last year. 

A high wave of prosperity seems to 
have struck Ohio growers where prices 
are now ranging 10 to 15 cents per 
pound in the bundle, this being an 
increase of 3 to 4 cents over last year. 
Some contracts for. Ohio leaf made 
early in the season were at a lower 
basis than now prevails. From 40 to 
65% of the 1906 Ohio crop has been 
bought up. In the Empire state it is 
estimated that 75% of the 22,800 cases 
grown there this year has changed 
ownership, prices ranging 10 to 17% 
cents per pound, an increase of 2 to 4 
cents over last year. Another season 


or two like this will no doubt witness 
a sharp revival of the tobacco industry 
of the Empire state, an industry which 
for some seasons past has exhibited a 
drooping tendency. 


EASTERN GREOWEES WANT Goop PRICES 

In Pennsylvania and New England, 
buyers and growers have been son 
what at loggerheads regarding p 
and a smailer proportion of the crop 
has changed hands in those sections 
than im the states just named. Prop. 
ably 10% of the 1906 yield in the Key. 
stone state has been sold at 11 to jg 
cents per pound. In some of the 
smaller producing counties such as 
Tioga, Bradford, ete, the proportion 
of the crop that is sold is larger thay 
in the main tobacco county of Lancas. 
ter. There growers are asking 15 to 
20 cents while buyers are inclined to 
hang back. In New England very little 
broadleaf has been sold but about 10% 
of the total Havana crop has changed 
hands at a range of 12 to 28 cents, an 
average of perhaps 16 to 20 cents 
The bulk of transactions recorded in 
New England are along the Housa- 
tonic yalley where 50% of the crop of 
1600 acres has been sold. New Eng- 
land broadleaf growers are asking 2) 
to 40 cents assorted. 

In Florida and Georgia where some 
2700 acres of tobacco were grown un- 
der shade this year, tent Sumatri was 
largely contracted 'in advance at 40 to 
65 cents per pound while open grown 
Cuban and Sumatra moved at 18 to 
25 cents. Fully 0% of the Florida- 
Georgia crop has been sold and is in 
warehouses. In Texas, where the goy- 
ernment is still conducting extensive 
experimental work in producing cigar 
leaf, several hundred acres were 
raised this year and all told the crop 
did pretty well except for slightly un- 
favorable weather conditions. The 
greater part of the Texas yield was 
contracted at 15 cents per pound for 
open grown tobacco and 40 to 1) cents 
for shade. 


CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIEs. 


[In millions of pounds.) 
‘U & Crop Imperte ReExpew For Dom lo bat 


le- 
rices 


dos fecal +r fieeal yx Use JuneS 


1906 176.1 6.7 7 182.1 6.0 
1905 Ss ea 10 163.8 61 
1904 152.9 74 1.2 159.1 re | 
903 164.0 6.3 12 169.1 ae) 
1902 171.7 5.7 9 176.5 = 57 
1901 1214 6.6 8 272 «687 
1990 142.7 5.6 7 147.6 46 


SOME CONTRACTING oF 1907 LE«r. 

A notable phase of the situation 
is that buyers in some parts of the 
country are desirous of contracting 
next year’s ungrown crop. Something 
of this sort is reported from parts of 
New York and Ohio. Our correspond- 
ent in Gadsden county, Fla, writes 
“Sun grown tobacco, 1907 crop, is al- 
ready being contracted at 20 to 2 
cents per pound. Some are freely pre 
dicting that the crop will be largely 
beught up before the first of January, 


unless this buying movement meets 
with a sudden slump.” A few sales of 
1907 tobacco noted in New York state 


at 10 cents. 
INCREASING CIGAR PRODUCTION. 


[For fiscal year ended June 30; in 
millions, last six figures omitted.] 
Yr No % ine Yr No % ine 
1906. .8,070 1901..6,475 85 
1905. . 7,589 1900. .5,963 174 
1904. . 7,404 1899..5,077 34 
1898. .4,910 175 


769 


SO #hoe 


1908 . . 7,426 By 
1902. . 6,864 0 1897..4,173 11 
Average annual increase... 9.2%. 
* Decrease. 
OLD TOBACCO WELL CLEANED U!. 
Regarding stocks of old tobacco 


growers’ hands it can be safely said that 
they have been reduced to a mink 
mum. Old leaf is very closely cleaned 
up in Ohio, New York and Wisconsid, 
and also Pennsylvania. Holdings by 
farmers in tHose states make up 48 


Autumn Contract Prices for Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 


[In cents, per pound, for sound leaf in the bundle.| 


r-—New England—, 

Yr *Broadieaf Havana Pa i 4 
1906 .¢380@40 12@28 11@16 10@17% 
.. 20@33 11€25 9@15 8@i4 
1904 ..30@38 20727 8@14 T@ll 
19038 7+719@35 12@26 8@13 7@13 
1902 ¢415@28 12@23 6@10 6@12 
1901 ..16@25 13@27 S@i2 7T@13 
1900 ..17@28 12@24 7@12 6@138 

*Largely sold assorted. 

+Asking price of growers. 

+?Tent grown not included. 





Fla-Goa—— 
Ohio Wis Open Shade 
10@15 12@17 18 @25 40@in 


@25 30@60 


7@li T@i3 15 


6@10 .7@1214 12%@20 18@: 
6@11 7@11 14 @16 30a>! 


7@l1 6@13 12 @18 18@37% 
+4 2 8@l4 5 nM XO @ +» 
1 


8@1 ? 
8@12% 6@11 — @15 20@40 





wood & 
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LEGHORN HEN AND CHICKS. 


The popular error that Leghorns do 
not sit is hereby refuted. This Sin- 
gle Comb White shows by the size of 
her brood that she understands the 
business tolerably. She looks alert, 
too, 





almost insignificant total. The Fiori- 
da, Georgia and Texas crops are prac- 
tically completely absorbed in so far 
as the farmer is concerned. In New 
England growers are almost entirely 
sold out of Havana, the market being 
as bare as for-many years past. From 
1200 to 1500 cases of broadleaf are 
being held in the East Hartford dis- 
trict, however. The farmers who hold 
this tobacco have plenty of money and 
are simply taking chances on getting 
their prices for the crop. 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The apparently rather liberal yield 
of cigar leaf tobacco this season should 
not permit anyone to fall into the er- 
roneous idea that the crop is un- 

ieldy. In the first place the strong de- 
mand for tobacco and the large per- 
entage of the output that is sold in 
Wisconsin, Ohio, New York and the 
southern states is in itself indicative 
of the needs of manufacturers. More- 
over, the general situation is exceed- 
ingly healthy. 

Official figures of stocks of old leaf 
are not available, but judging from 
trade advices and the censensus of 
opinion of the best posted authorities, 
holdings of old leaf by packers and 
manufacturers are no more than need- 
ed and the advent of the new crop on 
the market will be watched with avid- 
ity. Then too, the Cuban situation is 
rather complex at present and many 
fear that in spite of the settlement of 
political trifles there will be a rather 
moderate Cuban acreage and some- 
what limited output in 1907. Should 
this prove to be the case it will have a 
direct bearing on Pennsylvania and 
Ohio filler stock. 

Then too, consumption of cigar leaf 
tobacco in this country is going for- 
ward at a mighty pace. It might be 
stated that during the past six years, 
production of cigars in the United 
States has ‘increased to, the extent of 
39%, while the output of cigar leaf to- 
bacco in the commeréial producing 
states durjng the same period has in- 
creased only 23%. Growers may draw 
their own deductions from this. 


Naming Prices for Farm Crops. 








The farmers kave been quick to re- 
spond to American Agriculturist’s ef- 
forts to aid them in securing reason- 
able prices for the cron, or the prod- 
uce of the year. As noted in these 
pages one-and two weeks ago, it is 
reasonable to believe much can be 
eventually accomplished, if producers 
2s a whole will insis: that they be 
given reasonable consideration when 
it comes to fixing prices of the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Tow long have 
farmers had little or no ‘voice in the 
matter, accepting practically whatever 
price was offered for a commodity, 
without insisting that proptr atten- 
tion should be paid to the cost of 
.wroducing such commodity. Pearish 
aperators have been quick to take ad- 
wtntage of such a state. of affairs, 
us'ng all the machinery at their com- 
mand, this ofttimes resulting in a de- 





preciation of property entirely ufe- 
warranted, 

Responses are now coming forward 
to the invitation of American Agricul- 
turist, and producers make some 
telling points. The fact is brought 
out that while reasonably good prices 
may be paid for such small portion 
of the farmers’ output as is needed 
locally, that the great surplus often 
commands figures which do not permit 
a living profit to farmers. Testimony 
of this character will be printed from 
week to week in these columns. 

A *Georgia subscriber asks of 
American Agriculturist for a_ stipu- 
lated price for cotton and vegetables 
for the northern markets. He be- 
lieves this reasonable, and that if 
farmers .can get together they will 
exercise much influence in securing 
reasonable living prices. A truck 
grower in Bergen county, N J, suc- 
cinctly states the case by saying he 
wants all the traffic can stand. 

“I have about 600 bushels of pota- 
toes of good quality,” writes L. Morris 
of Black Creek, New York, “and feel 
that a net price to me, f o b, should 
be 50 cents per bushel. Digging will 
begin within a few days.” 


SOME WESTERN REPORTS. 


Heavy carrying charges are outlined 
in some of the letters as the chief 
reason why the price at the farm is 
as small asitis. For example: A sub- 
scriber living in Webster county, Neb 
whose principal market is Kansas City 
Mo, says grain buyers take off 11 cents 
a bushel for corn at his shipping point, 
Rosemont, Neb, if it is destined to 
Kansas City, and 15 cents per bushel 
for wheat. This farmer feels that a 
reasonable price to him for grain de- 
livered at his station is 40 cents per 
bushel for corn and 75 cents for 
wheat, this covering a _ substantial 
quantity of each on hand this fall. 

Writing from Chilson, Mich, a 
farmer whose principal market is De- 
troit says that freight charges to that 
city en grain are 15 cents per 100 
pounds. He wants $1 per bushel for 
wheat, 50 cents for corn, 35 cents for 
oats, 55 cents for rye and $1.25 for 
pea beans. 

A subscriber living in Lenawee 
county, Mich, who ships to both 
Detroit and Toledo, has for sale 
700 bushels onions, and in his opinion 
they should net him 50 to 60 cents per 
bushel at his shipping point; also 2000 
bushels potatoes for which he believes 
45 to 50 cents should be received. The 
freight rate at terminal is 9 cents per 
100 pounds in carlots. 

“I think a fair estimate bf prices 
the farmers ought to get one year 
above. another,” writes O. B. R. of 
Nora Springs, Ia, “is about as follows: 
Corn, 40 cents per bushel, oats, 35 
cents, potatoes, 40 cents, hogs, $5 per 
100 ‘pounds, cattle, $4.50. I think I 
could make a good living farming, 
were I sure of the above prices, and 
do not consider them high.” 

“My corn is very good in quality,” 
writes J. L. R. of Coon Rapids, Ia; 
*T have 1500 bushels and want 35 to 
40 cents f o b delivered from Coon 
Rapids on the Milwaukee railroad, 
or Glidden on the Northwestern. I 
will sell at any time, to be delivered 
December 1 to 20. It seems to me this 
is a reasonable price.” 

aa 

The Decreasing Rubber Supply has 
resulted in a sharp and apparently 
permanent advance in prices. A Mad- 
agascar journal, according to a con- 
sular report, has compiled figures on 
the world’s supply of rubber last year, 
and places this at 57,000 tons, one- 
third produced in South America, one- 
fifth in Africa. It was all used, near- 
ly half of it coming to the United 
States. The world’s production this 
year is estimated at 75,000 tons, val- 
ued at $116,000,000. The price of Con- 
go rubber has advanced in four years 
from $1.54 to $2.38 per kilogram of 
2.2 pounds. 








——>—— 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


send me Your Name! 


and let me mail to you my 
catalog—and SHOW YOU how TO BUY A HAND- 
PIANO OR ORGAN 
AGENTS PROFIT 


(7j, 319 


plan and beautiful illustrated 
AND KEEP THE 


IN YOUR OWN POCKET. 





and commissions, 








Scores of the readers 


Before you even think of buying 


t GUARANTEE you a betters made, 
Sweeter toned piano or 
cure anywhere else at any where 

1 GUARANTEE my instruments 
others ever sold in your locality at prices 
| mine, or I cheerfully ask you to SHIP BACK TO ME 





INSTRUMENT you 
DIRECT TO YOU ON THIRTY f 


I simply say to you “send it back at my expense 


Here is a letter that one of my pleased customers 





Dear Sir: ~—-We received your letter a 
day or so ago saying you got the money 
We are very much pleased 
with the instrument and want to tel! you 
that is more than we expected. 
a bettertone than any other organ in our 
=the case is prettier — in 
fact it is better than the others around 
here in every particular. 


We thank you very mucn and wish you 


WM, OBERKAMPER, 
R. F.D,1 — Box 22, 





No matter where my organs go 
they always bring letters to me 
like the one above. 
themselves better in every 
instruments and its 
the same way with THIERY PIANOS, Read the next 
letter, written to me by one of my piano customers: 




















3. B. THIERY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sir: —Please send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
yourlarge new catalog, special offers and buying plan, 
as advertised by you in the American Agriculturist 





I invite every reader of this paper to cut out the coupon below 
I want my buying plan, special direct to-you offers 
and beautiful illustrated catalog in your hands, 
to you, complete and postpaid, upon receipt of coupon below, 

I will show you how to buy and break away from agents” profits 
I will show you how you can secure direct from 
me a beautiful fully warranted THIERY Piano or Organ at a price 
that means a clean SAVING ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF 

My catalog is an example of the 
full page pictures of the prettiest designed pianos and organs 
saw — giving complete descriptions — and containing 
testimonial letters from pleased customers from every state 
and ORGAN MAN } in 
pply more homes with pianos and organs than 


any other person in America. e 
of this paper alone have my instruments in their homes. 


I will mail everything 


rinting art — containing 


I will trust you for my pay if you do not wish or 


are not able to pay cash, I will extend long-time credit 
to any reliable home anywhere. 


I will give you over one year to pay me for 


any Thiery Organ and OVER TWO YEARS to pay 
r . for any Thiery Piano. 


I ask no deposit — no security — no guarantee from 


third party. 


My proposition and buying plan is something 


that will surprise you and tf ask you to let 
me send it to you compicte. Please write for 
it now — today, 





bar Piano and 
Organ Man. 


Milwaukee - - Wisconsin 


Hayfield, Minn, Aug. PY st, 1906 


Mr. J. B. THtex®, 

Dear Sirt—We are so well pleased with our piano that we 
think it no more than fair tolet you know it And it has 
been examined by many good j udges and they, all pronounce 
it a finei nstrument. I can recommend you to anyone as a 
fair and honorable man to do business with and will speak 
a good word for you whenever I can. 


Yours very truly, 
E.J. NELLER, 





Now write your name and address on the 
coupo:; below and send it to me today. I will 
mail you the beautiful catalog and full infor- 
mation the same day I receive coupon. BE 
SURE AND MENTION WHETHER 
YOU WISH A PIANO OR AN ORGAN. 

















1 am interested in buying a... .......s0eeeeescceernes 









CASH OR CREDIG, .cscvcicsccccsevreccsecessvescscsoccsovcecose FCPS OEE EERE DOO E eH EH HEH Ee eee 
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Specialized Farming in New Jersey. 


On the first cover page of American 
Agriculturist is a graphic picture of 
the autumn harvest on the farm of 
W. H. Longacre, of Gloucester county, 
N J. His crop of Big Stem sweet po- 
tatoes, the variety shown, was sold at 
the station at an average of $1.50 per 
barrel, the buyer furnishing the bar- 
rel. The smaller sweets .were sold to 
farmers in the vicinity at the same 
rate per barrel. The rows In the field 
were broadcast with eight tons 
of New York horse manure to the 
acre and 700 pounds of fertilizer. The 
crop was not quite so good where this 
combination was used as where the 
fertilizer was used alone. Mr Long- 
acre makes a specialty of fancy sweet 
potatoes, early tomatoes, cantaloups 
and watermelons. The two former 
are his main crops. He pays partic- 
ular attention to sorting and packing 
his produce for a special demand in 
the market, for the highest, price. 

Mr Longacre bought his farm of 70 
acres in the winter of 1909, paying 
$2400 for it. After farming six years 
and spending $2500 in permanent 
equipment, he sold the same farm last 
winter for $6600. His annual sales of 
produce averaged $3400. Besides 
making a good living, entertaining 
many friends and enjoying everything 
needed to make a farmer’s life com- 
fortable, he saved $1900 a year each 
season he was on the farm, after pay- 
ing all expenses and making his im- 
provements. He usually handles about 
125 tons of New York or Philadelphia 
stable manure, costing him at the sta- 
tion $2 per ton. He also uses from 
eight to ten tons of fertilizer costing 
from $27 to $32 per ton. In addition, 
he had what manure was made from 
three horses, two cows and a small pen 
of hogs. He believes that there is 
money in farming if the right men 
are behind it. Good judgment and a 
study of local conditions are essential 
factors. 
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Nut Growers to Convene—The 5th 
annual meeting of the National nut 
growers’ association will be held at 
Scranton, Miss, October 31 to Novem- 
ber 2,°1906. The prominent railroads 
offer special rates of 1 1-3 fare for the 
round trip. Return tickets will be sold 
to those who hold certificates showing 
payment of full fare in going to the 
place of meeting. Scranton will sup- 
plement the program by entertain- 
ments and excursions, which will in- 
clude trips to nut orchards, boat rides 
and a clambake on the Gulf coast. 
Topics of live interest will be dis- 
cussed by able speakers,’ It is de- 
sirable that all nut growers who are 
not now members of the organization 
should send $2 to Dr J. F. Wilson of 
Poulan, Ga, at once, and as far as 
practical, attend this convention. In 
this way, the industry will be greatly 
advanced and the individual benefited. 
For particulars, address secretary. 








In Hauling Heavy Loads it is of 
greatest importance that the axles of 
the wagon are in perfect condition to 
overcome friction. The use of the 
best axle grease is nearly as impor- 
tant as a good horse. A grease that 
gums is nearly as bad as none at all. 
A very clever idea to reduce friction 
and make it easier to haul heavy loads 
is a mixture of ground mica and min- 
eral grease which is manufactured 
by the Standard Oil Co, and sold 
everywhere under the name of Mica 
axle grease. This is the most perfect 
lubricant for all kinds of wagons. 
The reason is, that the finely ground 
mica in the mixture forms a thin 
surface or coating on the axle, that is 
almost frictionless. Mica axle grease 
is put up in convenient tin boxes, 
and is sold nearly everywhere in hard- 
ware and general stores. It saves 
horseflesh, money end time. This 
axle grease is advertised in the col- 
umns of this paper, and we urge 
farmers to look into its merits. It 
has stood the test of time. 





PROGRESSIVE FARM PRACTICi 


Making Concrete Floors. : 


THEODORE M. CASE, INDIANA. 





Concréte floors may be divided into 
two classes: Those which rest im- 
mediately upon the ground, as a cellar 
or basement floor, and those supported 
by girders and made in the form of 
slabs with metal reinforcement. 

The floor consists essentially of three 


parts: first the porous foundation 
which rests upon the ground and 
provides drainage, thus insuring 


against the heaving of the floor by 
frost in freezing weather; second, the 
body which furnishes strength to the 
floor and supports the third part, the 
surface which receives the wear. The 
first may be of cinders or clinkers or 
coarse gravel or stone chips well 
bedded and tamped. The second is of 
portland cement concrete, The third 
is a mixture of portland cement and 
sand or crushed stone. Bach part is 
equally important and performs its 
function best when made of the ma- 
terials mentioned. 

For the foundation provide cinders 
or clinkers free from ashes; slag, stone 
chips or clean, coarse gravel of such 
size that it will all pass through a 3- 
inch ring and the smallest pieces will 
just pass through a 1-inch ring. 

Concrete consists of two parts, the 
matrix, consisting of mortar composed 
of portland cement and sand or 
crushed stone; and the aggregate 
composed of broken stone or gravel. 
The function of the matrix is. to 
cover each particle of the aggregate 
with mortar and to fill all the voids 
ar spaces in the aggregate and bind 
all the separate particles composing 
it together into one solid mass. 

THE BEST CEMENT. 


The only cement suitable to use is 
a reliable brand of portland cement. 
The paper bag is the best form of 
package in which to buy the cement 


as less moisture will be absorbed 
through it than through cloth. Re- 
ject all bags that contain lumps. The 


cement has absorbed moisture and its 
value is impaired, 

Any coarse, sharp sand may be used. 
It should be quite free from clay loam, 
vegetable fiber or any other foreign 
substance. The size should be such 
that it will all pass a No 4 screen, and 
the bulk of it should be coarse rather 
than fine. The number of a screen is 
the number of meshes per linear inch. 

Any dense, hard stone may be used, 


such as hard limestone or trap rock, 
free from dust or loam. Soft, porous 
reck, and rocks of slaty formation 
should be avoided. Gravel may be 
substituted for brnken stone. In size 
the stone or gravel should be such that 
it will pass a l-inch mesh and will be 
caught ona No4 mesh. As with sand, 
the coarse particles should predom- 
inate. The water used should be free 
from mud and from acids and alkalies. 

Various authorities recommend va- 
rious mixtures of cement, sand and 
stone, such as 1-2-4, 1-3-5, etc. The 
basis of any mixture should be the 
percentage of voids in the sand and 
broken stone. Our proportions will 
be as follows: Cement one part, sand 
2.53 parts, stone 5.23 parts, or 1.00- 
2.53-5.-23. To make one cubic yard 
of concrete there will be required 0.93 
eubic yards of stone, 0.42 cubic yards 
of sand and 5.1 bags of cement; one 
cubic yard of mortar for surface will 
contain 0.94 cubic yards sand and 10.1 
bags of cement. 

The unit of measurement is the 
packed cement, packed, because that 
is the condition in which it exists in 
the concrete. The loose volume is at 
least one-third greater than the 
packed. A bag of cement weighs about 
95 pounds, and contains 9-10 of a cubic 
foot. A two-bag batch will probably 
be as large as it will be desirable to 
mix. To measure the sand and stone, 
provide a wooden frame like a box 
without top or bottom, that will have 
a volume of 2x9-10 cubic feet, or 1.8 
cubic féet, which represents the vol- 
ume of two packed bags of cement. In 
the example before us, this box filled 


2.53 times will give the volume of 
sand, and filled 5.23 times, will give 
the volume of stone to use with two 


bags of cement. 
MIXING WITH THE WATER. 

The mixing may be done on a tight 
platform, or on a hard, clean spot of 
ground. First spread the sand about 
6 inches deep and deposit the cement 
evenly on the sand. With hoe or 
shovels thoroughly mix the two dry 
until the mass has a uniform color 
throughout. Now add water until a 
rather thin mortar of uniform con- 
sistency results. Upon this mortar de- 
posit the measured stone or gravel, 
previously wetted, and mix again until 
all the stone is coated with mortar. 

The object of wetting the stone pre- 
vious to adding it to the mortar is 
to wash off the dust so that the stone 
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will present clean surfaces for the 
mortar to adhere to, and being wet jt 
will not abstract any moisture from 
the mortar. The necessary amount of 
water to be used with the mortar jg 


determined in this way: After the 
concrete has been deposited in place 
and spread to the proper thickness, g 
little tamping with a light tamper 
should flush the mortar to the surface. 
This is known as medium concrete. 

The surface of the floor is composeq 
of mortar alone, containing the same 
proportions of cement and sand as 
used in the concrete, but somewhat 
less water. Mix no more concrete nor 
mortar than will be used at once. 

LAYING THE CONCRETE. 

All floors and walks are made up 
of separate slabs abutting together, 
but separated by tarred paper or felt 
about % inch thick, so that they may 
expand or contract individually. Do 
not lay the floor immediately against 
any portion of the building, such as 
the side wall, but interpose the paper 
or felt. Otherwise cracking of the 
floor may result. 

Stable floors should be 6 inches 
thick, that is, 4 inches of body and 2 
inches of surface and divided into 
slabs not larger than 8 feet by 10 feet, 
Walks should be 4 inches thick, with 


a l-inch thick surface, of slabs 5 feet 
by 5 feet. Floors -* cellars and milk 
houses may be.3 inches thick with a 


%-inch thick surface. 

Excavate 12 inches to 16 inches be. 
low the finished floor level. Unless 
there is natural drainage, tile must be 
laid in the excavation and led away 
from the building to a lower level so 
that water will not stand in the foun- 


dation. Deposit the foundation and 
wet and ram the cinders to a solid 
bed to a proper level below the fin- 
ished floor line. On the foundation 
set guides of 2x3’s or 2x4’s or 2x6's, 
depending upon the thickness of the 
floor, on edge, dividing the space in- 
to slabs of the proper size and held 
by stakes outside the guides driven 
into the foundation, but not nailed to 
the guides. 

A good way to insure separation of 


the slabs is to lay alternate blocks, 
then after say 24 hours, remove the 
guideS between the slabs and fil! in 
the alternate spaces, first placing the 


strips of the tarred paper or felt 
against the edges of the slabs already 
completed. 

Provide a straight edge long enough 
to reach from guide to guide with the 


ends notched down 1 inch or 2 inches 
or whatever the thickness of the sur- 
face is to be. Spread the concrete to 
such a dexyth that when tamped the 
straight edgo will just clear the top. 
Leave the top rough to receive the 
surface. 

The mortar should be well 
into place and smoothed with a wood- 
en float, which is like a plasterer’s 
trowel made of wood, and allowed t 
stand 30 minutes and then the surface 
finished with a trowel, if 
finish is wanted. Care must be taken 
net to mix the surface mortar t00 


spread 


wet. Use just enough water so that 
after working, the mortar will readily 
strike off from the float and trowel. 

Finished with the float, it presents 
a surface that is less slippery when 
wet and is preferred by some. Trow- 
elling brings a certain amount of ce- 
ment to the surface and on this ac- 
count as little trowelling as possible 
should be done. 

After finishing the surface, cut 
through it down to the body with 4 
thin blade on the line of the adjoining 
slabs and neatly rovnd the edges of 
the joints and the edges next the 
guides, 

The floor should be protected from 
the direct rays of the sun, to reduce 
evaporation, and 12 hours after the 
surface has set hard, it should be 


sprinkled and kept wet for 10 days 
After that it may be put into service. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Discussing Live Subjects. 

Every farm ought to be an experi- 
ment station, the farmer its professor. 
No farmer can copy the station resu-ts 
and reproduce them in detail on his 
farm. Conditions vary. He must 
study conditions, be patient in experi- 
ments and observant of results.—[S. H, 
Bingham, Morgan County, Tenn. 


The farmer together with his wife 
and children are usually very busy 
people. As much labor is required to 
keep some home gardens in good 
shape as would be necessary to plant 
and care for an acre or two of truck. 
The average home garden may bring 
good results but is too expensive. The 
farmer should strive to grow nearly 
all the vegetables needed for home 
consumption in a fertile field where 
the rows may be fairly long and the 
plants worked with a horse and culti- 
vator. The care of the garden often 
falls to the lot of the wife and she 
generally has more to do than should 
be expected. Why not relieve her of 
this work, or the most of it, and grow 
the vegetables in the field alongside of 
the potato patch or at one side of the 
corn field. A plat of ground can be 
manured especially for the purpose.— 
{R. L. Watts, Pennsylvania. 





In radishes I prefer the short, red 
kind. They are more tender than the 
long. I sow in beds, in rich ground; 
about three sowings from 2 to 3 weeks 


apart. I soak the seeds over night to 
hasten results. All vegetables re- 
quire thorough cultivation. — [Orin 


Kenyon, Oneida County, N Y. 





I note great improvement in the 
poultry business; people who ventured 
to pay $2 for stock a year or two ago 
have noticed such improvements in 
their demand is for $5 fowls.—[John 
M. Donohoe, Newcastle County, Del. 


Last year I planted about 29 pounds 
White Bermuda onion seed, of which 
I believe more than 90% germinated. 
The crop ranged from 30) to 400 
bushels to the acre and exceeded any 
other of which I heard in the county. 
[G. A. Mathews, Monroe: County, Fla. 

The greatest iack in the agricultural 
south, at the present time, is stock 
on the farm. The greatest drawback 
to the rapid development of the south 
is the great lack of farm stock, It is 
impossible for the south to develop 
along agricultural lines, without farm 
stock and without the aid of home- 
made fertilizers. There is altogether 
too much commercial fertilizer used 
in the south, and too little barnyard 
manure. I attended the last session 
of the Virginia farmers’ institute re- 
cently, and I must say that the farm- 
ers of the state are awaking to the 
necessity of paying more attention to 
stock. I am sure that the southern 
people are in right humor to study 
and consider most anything looking to 
stock and improved methods, imple- 
ments, ete. Our section here is mak- 
ing a specialty of market garden crops. 
I am talking stock and writing stock 
all the time, as a necessity to keep 
farming steady, and keep the agricul- 
tural ship from getting thrown upon 
its beam ends and wrecked.—[A. Jef- 
fers, Virginia. 





American Agriculturist is rapidly 
srowing in favor among Ohio Patrons. 
Its magazine numbers are highly com- 
plimented for their beauty and excel- 
lence. The grange page is being re- 
ceived with favor by its readers, who 
have learned to look to its columns for 
interesting facts regarding grange 
work and pregress in the Buckeye 
state.—[John Begg, Lecturer Ohio 
State Grange. 

————_«>— — 


Fraud Orders have been issued by 
the Postmaster General against the 
Sterling hosiery machine company of 
Detroit; The commerce brokerage 





company of Denver; The Jerome com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and V. G. Hamill 
New York city. 


of 115 W. 438d St., 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


ill You Try This Engine 


O DAYS FREE? 








EN you buy a farm powerit 
is to your interests to get the 
engine that will give you 

—the dest service—at the least ex 
pense—with the greatest conven- 
sence—and the deast trouble. 

You can’t afford to buy any other 


ssf 


Now, we believe that we have the 
gasoline engire sou want, 

We know that our engine—the 
Abenaque—is more convenient in 
every day use—is adapted to a wider 
range of work,—zives less trouble, 
and—takes less fuel than any othe: 
farm power engine made. 

We know it, and we want to grove 
it to you—or let you prove it »eur- 
self. 

Therefore we ask the privilece 
of sending you any Abenaque En- 
gine you may select 


On 30 Days Free Trial 


No money in advance—no trouble 
or bother. 

We send a man to show you how 
to run it, and then, 

You simply use the engine 30 days, 
and decide whether the claims we 
make for it are true, or not. 

That is the way to be sure about it. 


of course, we —iaiaten, make 
such an offer if we weren't sure that 


the Abenaque will do better work 
for you than any other engine in 
your neighborhood. 

It is so simple and so convenient 
that you can’t heip being delighted 
with it, 

In the first place it is adapted to 
more kinds of work than any other 
engine ; it can be used in more ways, 
in more places and in more posztions, 

This is true because the Aben- 
aque is a “‘unit"—that is, it is self- 
contained—all one piece of ma- 
chinery pret me can pick up and — 
down anywhere—on rough ground 
or a hillside, and be all ready for 


ditional cost) and youcan move 
it about your place with no 
more trouble than you would 
have with a saw-buck. 

And it’s always ready for 
business. 

Our special method of mixing 
the air and gas, enables us to be 
entirely ir ndepe ndent ef the heat 








of the engine for vaporizing the 
gasoline, so that you can start the 
Abenaque as surely in the coldest 
weather, as you can in summer, 
We positively guarantee this— 
and it means a lot to you. 
Our patented system of cooling is 





Abenaque Gasoline Engines 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Ne Money in Advance. 


Engines bought now can be used with Alcohol without change, 





an instant. 

It is built a long, heavy Z-beams 

—- take es the vibration so that 
is mecessary—no 
bolting juun 4 or trueing up. 

The gasoline tank and water-cir- 
culating tanks are gar? of the en- 
eae. so you have no connections to 
make, 


You can put the engine on any or- 
dinary truck or sled (or we provide 
special steel trucks at a ad- 


admitiedly the best in use today. 

Instead of having to have an extra 
hogshead of water, holding 60 or 70 
gallons, the Abenaque has long, flat 
tanks—a part of the encine—which 
require only 4 or 5 pailfuls of water 
and which nevertheless give great- 
er circulation, greater radiativn of 
heat, and more rafid cooling, chan 


the big, awkward 70 gal. hogsheads. 

The water cannot Ae/s circulating 
and we guarantee that you will 
never have an overheated cylinder 
on the Abenaque. 


7. * 


The governor—another patent of 
curs—is of the “hit-or-miss” type, 
positiveinaction, It may be set to 
any desired speed; it allo'’s an ex- 
plosion only when necded. and lets 
the pump, sparker and valve mech- 
anism rest during the idle strokes, 

All parts “in the open’’—nothing 
hidden. You see what they are doing 
and can get at them for adjustment, 

But what's the use of talking? 

Let us send you one, that you may 
see from actwa/ use how good it is. 

Send today for full particulars 
and select your engine for trial, 
Please ask for Catalogue C, 


Abenagque Mach. Works, “syns; Sat. 


Gasoline Engines, Wood Sawing Outfits, Ensilage Outfits, Saw Mili a ._. 
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MAX. BASS, 
General Immigration Agent, 
220 So. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$22.5 


o West Young Ma 


Bristling pportunities, not approached by any other part of our common- 
wealth, the Northwest offers the young man of today a greater chance of 
advancement than any previous generation: has enjoyed. 


Rich Farming-Fruit Growing-Cattle Raising-Lumbering- Mining 


In fact there is something for every man to do and the Northwest needs you. 
Take advantage of the low rates via the GREAT NORTHER 
RAILWAY. 


25 to Seattle, Portland, Vancouver 
and all Puget Sound Points. 
Above rates are from St. Paul and Minneapolis; $8.00 more from 


Chicago. Liberal Stopovers. -Through Tourist Sleeping Car. 
Equally low rates to other points. 


to Spokane, Wenatchee, the 
Kootenai and Eastern Washington. 


A. L. CRAIG, 
Pass'r Trafic Mer., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
















DON’T BUY ¢ GASOLINE ENGINES 


= gasine. su, 


Buy—Les. Bey bein 


pon Oasanosen. 


Seared pn tee aaan 
Mfrs., 
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and 15th Sts.. Chicaga, THIS 18 OUR FirTY- THIRD YEAR. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WOKKMAN,* 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 
ngle evlinder engines, with qreuses durability. 
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NEW BOOK 


Diseases 


discuss.ng 


g medicines, 





Ga? inches, 190 pages. 








rand Rapids,Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 











By Dr. R. A. CRAIG, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
mtion and treatment of the diseases of swine. 


preventive measures are given special atiention 
by the author. The book is conveniently d.vided 
into four parts. Part I treats on general dis- 
eases, their diagnosis and the methods of ad- 
ministerin 


on each disease are given its causes, symptoms, 
treatment, and means of prevention, The suc 
ceeding parts treat on Surgical i.seases, Infec- 
tious Diseases and Parasitic Diseases. All tech- 
nical and strictly scientific terms are avo'ded, 
so far as feasible, thus making the work at 
ouce available to the pract'cal stock raiser as 
well as to the teacher and students. Illustrated. 
Cloth ...ccecceveeeee $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD cog; 
439-441 Lafayette Stree 


JUST ISSUED 


of Swine 


With the discussions 


pages. 


| By sree F. HUNT, M. 5&., 


ever been written. 


in his wor! 
the light 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject, Illustrated. 
5 1-2x8 inches. Cloth, Price $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
| 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
Chi Ii. 
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CEREALS IN AMERICA 


Agr., Professor 


If you = five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in Amurica 
the duiferent diseases, the causes and in a thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
‘The subject matter includes a comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as 
lated particularly to American conditions. 
hand knowledge has been the policy of the author 
and every crop treated is powers in 

you 


it is in 


re- 
First- 


City, 





‘New York, N. ¥. 








YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn we 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
se. Address VETERINARY COL! EGE, 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Page. 
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BUFFALO BRAND 


No rubber wears as well as new pure 
Pararubber. Ithasstretch and don’t 
crack. Put on good canvas and duck 
it will outwear any other kind three 
times over, 


Buffalo Brand 


Rubber boots are made of new pure 
Para rubber. They stretch where 
the strain comes. That's why they 
wear better. Other kinds of rubber 
will crack because there's no 
stretchinit. So that you will 
remember the Buffalo Brand 

we will send FREE abeautiful 
souvenir Buffalo Watch Fob 

if you ask for illustrated book- 

let B. Send 10c. to pay post- 

age and packing. 








80°F FLOWERING BULBS FOR 


Together with our Catalogue and a com | Oc 

3 treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs.Aid by mati so cts 

These x Bulbs, 10 kinds, 9 of each, different colors, will make 

+ oe little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 

¥ spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 

be <4 Tlustrated  Cotalorve of Hvacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 

Crocs, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who anply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 





GRIND +d OR COARSB 
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all grains, with the 






Grinding, Mills 


They are tho sparen, easiest 
running, strongest and most du- 
rable mill m#de. Four sizes, any 
ower. New double cutters, 
a feed, no choking, It ts 

o economy to buy a lely MUL 


THE ©. S. KELLY CO., 131 M. Lime St., Springfield, Ohio 


SAVE YOUR TREES 


‘om the avons SAN JOSE, COTTONY 
- APLE Solty, P! PSYLL A, Eto. 
wt 4 


it ” PAND A GooD 
SCALECIDE, Water, SPRAY PUMP 
- Simple, more eRective and rong than LIME, 
SULPHUR aud SAL?. 
For sample, testimonials and eres . delivered at 
your Railroad station, address De 
B.G.Pratt Co.,11 ocinermes York,N.Y¥. 












GATHER VEGETACLES 


in our VSFTILATED BUSHEL CRATES. 
They save one-«bird time. Bm | duravie, 


cheap. te and Lle-anch, digomuncs un yuantisies 
anon rave Coonerage Co.,80r 1, Geneva. 0. 




















GAIN ACRES 


cteastag, that stumpy 
Baws THE +» bn€D LS 
Stump, Pater lis any ome 
and money. 


.Conterville,la 












Catsiog FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co.,  bept38 


ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ng David, Delicious, etc.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, te, 
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EVERY DAY IS APPLE DAY 








Improving an Old Orchard. 


0. M. TAYLOR, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


Important problems confronting ap- 
ple growers have been presented by 
Walter D. Manrow of Cayuga county, 
The orchard in question consists 
of Baldwin, Rhode Is!and Greéning 
land Esopus Spitzenburg trees, 35 to 


40 years old, on a rather loamy soil 
that has not been plowed in some 
time, The orchard bore a heavy 


crop in 1904 and a very light crop in 

1995. The fruit averages too small. 
| What. can we do to improve the size? 

Occasionally undersized fruit is the 
result of an inferior strain or because 
the environment~is unsuitable in soil 
Under such condition it is 
dificult to improve the fruit. 
More often, however, the trouble is 
due to defects in the culture of the 
orchard. To secure best results the 
trees should have sufficient plant food 
to make normal wood grow®h and also 


| to dévelop fruit buds. 


INCREASE THE AVAILABLE PLANT FOOD. 


As this orchard has been in sod for 
some time it would appear advisable 
to increase the amount of available 
plant food by plowing shallow in early 
spring, as soon as the ground can be 
worked, giving frequent cultivation 
until the last of July or early in Au- 
gust at which time a cover crop of 
mammoth clover could be sown at the 
rate of about 20 pounds per acre. 
This crop would not only protect the 
ground during the winter but would 
also add considerable to the amount 
of plant food in the form of nitrogen. 

As last year was the off year in 
bearing, a large crop may be expected 
the present season. Stable manure 


| broadcasted during the winter should 





|}and cover crops be 


matertally help the crop to develop. 
It may also be desirable to apply 
commercial fertilizers if the soil is 
lacking in potash or phosphoric acid. 
These fertilizers vary so much on dif- 
ferent farms that the best method is 
to determine by actual trial, as far as 
possible, the kind of plant food re- 
quired, 

MANY ORCHARDS NEED PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Some soils are already rich in pot- 
ash and require no further addition of 
this food. Many soils, however, lack 
phosphoric acid, and on such soils 
an application of 400 to 500 pounds 
per acre of fertilizer rich in phos- 
phoriec acid, such as muriate of pot- 
ash, may be beneficial. The use of 
commercial fertilizer will not in it- 
self make the land poorer as is some- 
times claimed. The treatment con- 
sisting of a continued application of 
commercial fertilizer alone, accom- 
panied by frequent tillage year after 
year, will gradually run down any 
soil, not on account of the fertilizer 
but because the supply of humus will 
have largely become exhausted and it 
is here that the use of stable manure 
‘ome so valuable. 
It is important to keep a good supply 
of humus, or decaying organic matter 
in the sofl to produce best results, and 
it matters little whether the manure 
comes from the horse or cow stable 
although the former acts somewhat 
more quickly. 

The orchard in question has been 
well pruned, It is desirable to go over 
the trees every year, preferably in late 
winter or early spring, removing dead 
branches, cutting out some of the 
smatier ones wherever they are too 
numerous, in order to let in light and 
air. The best apples cannot be grown 
when the heads of the trees are too 
dense and the pruning also facilitates 
spraying. 

THE QUESTION OF SPRAYING. 

The question is asked, should [I 
spray? The majority. .of successful 
apple growers in western New York 
are unanimous in the statement that 





they cannot afford not to spray. In- 
sects and fungous troubles are present 
every year, more or less; the foliage, 
the leaves in which the food that 
builds up the tree is manufactured, 
must be protected from worms of one 
kind and another and from fungous 
troubles such as scab, and the fruit 
itself must be protected if we would 
secure the best resu!ts. The material 
to use depends on the kind of enemy 
to be fought. In general, the eating 
insects are kept in check by arsenical 
poisons; the scale insects by su!phur- 
lime sprays; the fungous troubles by 
bordeaux mixture. Directions for mak- 
ing and applying them may be found 
in the experiment station bulletins. 

Spraying cannot be carried on by 
rule of thumb. The number of apn- 
plications often depends on condi- 
tions. In general three aplications 
of bordeaux mixture containing ar- 
senical poison is quite sufficient; the 
first before the blossoms open, the 
second as soon as the blossoms have 
fallen and the third about twe weeks 
or 20 days after the second applica- 
tion. In some orchards where the 
trunks of the trees are rough with 
loose bark, often protecting injurious 
insects, it may be desirable to scrape 
the trunks and larger branches fol- 
lowing with a thorough coat of white- 
wash or some of the other body 
washes but in well cared for orchards 
this is setdom necessary. 

It appears then that the improve- 
ment of this orchard does not depend 


upon one operation but rather upon . 


an application of the combined prin- 
ciples of pruning, spraying, fertiliz- 
ing and tillage, adapting each one to 
the conditions under which the trees 
are growing and to the time and con- 
veniences which the owner has for 
doing the work. 





Clean Culture for Orchards, 


A. N. BROWN, DELAWARE, 





The cultural system of orchard 
management practiced upon a thor- 
oughly practical basis and in accord 
with present knowledge of soils and 
tree and fruit physiology is suited toa 
greater variety of conditions than any 
other system and is within the reach 
of every orchardist. This method, 
pursued as it should be, requires that 
oreards be plowed as early in the 
spring as the soil will permit. After 
plowing they should be cultivated once 
a week. This is continued each week 
until July 1 to 10, according to late- 
ness or earliness of the season. Cul- 
ture should be given twice a week in 
times of drouth. When this culture 
ceases the orchard should be seeded 
down to cowpeas, crimson clover, soy 
beans, or hairy vetch, These should 
remain on the soil until following 
spring, when they should be plowed 
under and this intense system of cul- 
ture resumed. 

The advantages of this system are 
that the wood and buds for the fol- 
lowing season’s crop grow in the early 
summer. when they should be grown, 
and the culture ceases, to afford op- 
portunity for wood and buds to harden 
and mature fully before winter, Again 
it makes it possible for the trees to 
store up all the necessary plant food 
elements to mature its fruit fully by 
the time the culture ceases. The cul- 
ture also conserves the moisture, aecr- 
ates the seil, and in-fining it exposes a 
larger surface to the action of the oxy- 
gen of the air; thus liberating phos- 
phoric acid and potash, putting the 
soit in condition for the operation of 
the feeding roots. Without humus in 
the soil and constant culture toe con- 
serve the moisture and the fining of 
the soil it is impossible to maintain 
the moisture supply needed. 

The Illinois experiment station has 
determined that the amount of mois- 
ture in soil cultivated as against that 
in soil not cultivated varies fronr 13 
to 27%; or the cultivated soil will con- 
tain in an acre 104,000 gallons to 153,- 
000 gallons more water than the un- 





This added moisture 
together with the air admitted inty 
the. soi] by culture unlocks phosphoric 
acid, potash and other minera! elec- 
ments. The growing of legumes by 
their root system going deep into th 
soil, also aerates it, so that the p! 
food elements can be elaborated and 
conserved, 

These crops improve the physica! 
eondition of the soil by filling it wit) 
humus and admitting of the free pas- 
sage of the soil watersy and retaining 
this water to be taken up by the tre: 
as required, lastly it must be remem 
bered that a legume crop managed {| 
this way in an orchard will giv: 
each acre 203 pounds nitrogen, 4° 
pounds phosphoric acid and ~)2 
pounds potash, valued in the marke 
to-day at $43. This amount of neces- 
sary plant. food elements is therefore 
returned to the soil less the amount 
required for the growth of the crop 
itself, and such as may be eliminated 
in this process of disintegration. 

Dr Warren of the Cornell station 
shows that New York orchards tilled 
five years yielded 80% more fruit than 
orchards left in sod five years, where 
conditions were similar and substan- 
tially the same. The question, there- 
fore, of adopting a system that will 
bring best results should be easy of 
solution. Location, conditions, envi- 
ronment will necessitate some modifi- 
cation of any system that may be 
adopted, but the principles must be 
observed where regular annual crops 
of fruit of high quality are to be se- 
cured, 

The best evidence of the advance 
that American horticulture has made 
lies in the fact that we control condi- 
tions surrounding fruit culture, instead 
of having conditions control us. The 


cultivated soil. 


modern demand of the market for 
fruit is that it must be of highest 
quality; and fortunately the fruit 


grower can grow quality into his fruit 
by feeding his trees a full balanced 
ration just as best results are obtained 
in a dairy herd, by the proper bal- 
anced feed. In the degree that fruit 
growers will meet the requirements so 
clearly indicated by scientific investi- 
gation and practical experience, will 
horticuiture still further advance as 
the noblest occupation of man. 


Heading Young Apple Trees—It is 
better to start head on trees 2 feet 
from the ground. This gives an op- 
portunity to wrap trees with wire 
cloth, to prevent injury from mice, 
also more room to apply mulch the 
first six years, when it is necessary 
to apply close to the tree. After trees 
come into bearing, the fruit will bear 
down Hmbs of those headed 2 feet 
high so that some of the fruit will 
touch the ground, especially if trees 
are pruned very little after planting. 
The pruning as practiced by many 
growers, I firmly believe, causes ex- 
cessive wood growth on remaining 
branches, and this tends to defer fruit 
production, I base my opinion on 
the fact that Northern Spy treees 
produce two bushels of fruit at six 
years from planting, on the non- 
pruned plan, Cherry trees I prune 
very little, even at planting time. ‘The 
trees start better without.—[Grant G. 
Hitchings, Onondaga County, N Y 

Celery May Be Kent for Winter us: 
by banking with earth and. covering 
the tops by means of leaves or straw 
to keep it from freezing, or it may 
be dug and removed to a cellar, cold 
frame, vacant hotbed, or pit, and reset 
close together, with the roots bedded 
in earth. While in storage, celery 
should be kept as cool as possibl 
without freezing. 

Apple Trees’ Set Too Close—The 
trees in my apple orchard were set too 
thick. Being full grown they over- 
lap each other. Can any of American 
Agriculturist’s readers tell me of the 
result or outcome of cutting off the 
Monroe’ Coun- 





ends.—[Byron Rogers, 
ty, 


N TE. 














Growing Celery for Northen Markets. 


The shipping of Florida celery to 
northern markets has become a great 


industry in various sections. From 
Sanford; Orange county, there were 
shipped last season 446 carloads, of 


306 crates to the car. One of the lar- 
gest and most prominent growers at 
that place is H. H. Chappell, who is 
shown in the accompanying picture 
at the right with one hand behind 
him. This picture was snapped by 
one of our editors, March 17. T. A. 
Barrett, treasurer of the Orange Judd 


company of New York, is shown at 
the left. This celery was brought in 
from local growers and was being 


loaded in the cars on the side, at the 
time the picture was taken. The size 
of the flat crate is 8x20x2l inches, Usu- 
ally 2% to eight dozen roots are placed 
in a crate. Celery is crated according 
to size of stalks. Prices averaged last 
season at the station $1.75. The cash 
received by growers at this point was 
$217,042. Besides the celery, this sta- 
tion shipped 60,168 crates of lettuce, 


at an average price of $1.50. 

Orange county is the principal cek 
ery-growing district of Florida. The 
principal variety producetl is. the 
French Garden, self-blanching. The 
plants are set by hand, usually, about 


November 1. They are put in rows 32 


to 36 inches apart. The plants are 
set in double rows 5 or 6 inches apart, 
at the rate of about 75,000 plants per 
acre, A good, high-grade fertilizer of 
the 5-6-10 formula is used. About one- 
half the amount used is put in before 
planting and the balance is added to 
the growing crop. 

The plants are first cultivated about 
every ten days, and blanching be- 
gins 60 to 90 days from the time of 
planting. The frst cuttings for north- 
ern markets are made about February 
15, and the last shipments are sent 
out the latter part of April. The 
prices received this year ranged $2.25 
down to figures scarcely covering the 
cost of gathering and shipping. The 
average per crate was about $1.75. 

Flat crates 8x20x27 inches, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, are 
used. A fair average yield per acre I!s 
800 crates. Some truckers have se- 
cured as high as 15%) crates per acre, 
but this is exceptional. Frequently, 
celery grown on black, hammock land, 
is preceded by lettuce and followed 
with eggplants or tomatoes. 


_ 


The Kind of toof to Have—Just 
now, while the cold weather is com- 





ing on, take a look at all your build- 
ings and see if the sides and roofs 
do not need a little tightening up. 
You know you owe a duty to your 


stock to see that they are kept warm 
through the cold winter months. The 






















FLORIDA CELERY READY FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 





East Walpole, Mass, will be glad to 
tell you all about their Paroid roof- 
ing, which they say cannot be beat 
for keeping out cold weather. You 
ean buy from these people one lot of 
this Pardid roofing, open and inspect 
it, apply it to your roof, and if then 
you are not satisfied that you have the 
best ready roofing made, send your 
name and address and they will send 
you a check for the full cost of the 
roofing, including the cost of shipping. 
This seems like a clean-cut offer, 
doesn’t it? It certainly could not be 
much fairer. Better write them to- 
day and mention this paper, to insure 
immediate and satisfactory treatment. 





Destroying Worms—tThis is the way 
I destroy worms on young vines. I 
put fresh cow manure into an old tub 
er barrel and fill with cold water, 
keeping it well stirred. As sopn as the 
vines appear I fill an old pail with the 
liquid and with an old broom or brush 
sprinkle them all over, night and 
morning, and the effect is most bene- 
ficial. It stimulates growth and also 
drys on the little plants and keeps 
away bugs and worms. In setting cab- 
bage plants make a thin bran mash 
and put a pint or more of the mixture 
into each hole. No bug or worm 
will touch them if this is done.—T[A. 

Greed is the father of false economy. 
It argues don’t fertilize, don’t bny 
good tools, don’t plow deeply, don’t 
cultivate often, don’t feed stock or 
poultry liberally, because feed, fer- 
tilizer and work cost money and it is 
money you are after. 


Injury to Chestnut Trees—W. J. H., 
Pennsylvania: There is no satisfac- 
tory remedy for destroying the red 
spider on chestnut trees. Is it not 
possible that you have mistaken 
blight for red spider injury? This 
blight disease is being studied by the 
government experts at Washington, 
but as yet no satisfactory remedy has 
been discovered. No remedy has 
been discovered for keeping worms 
out of chestnuts while they are still 
on the trees. By using bisulphide of 
carbon the worms can be destroyed 
after harvest. For. an ordinary bar- 
rel use two ounces of bisulphide, 
place the liquid in a saucer and put 
the saucer on top of the nuts in the 
barrel, allowing it to stand for sev- 
eral days. The liquid is very volatile 
and soon evaporates. The fumes, be- 
ing heavier than air, .settle down 
through the nuts and destroy the in- 
sects. 





The Dairy Bred Man is of more 
value than the dairy bred cow. He 
knows the value of kindness and can 
get more from a given number of av- 
erage cows than another kind of man 
from superior ones, 


HANDLING TRUCK CROPS 


roofing firm of F. W. Bird & Son of ' 
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Will You 





Let Us 
Send You 
a Sta-Rite 








Chance For You 


exactly that, no more, 
chance to try before you 
engine ever offered 
ever made for an 
and quality. 
opportunity, because the 
ordinary engine, and the 
you simply CAN'T refuse 
the market for the best 
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jet le 
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We make no claims for the “‘Sta-Rite” that 
PROVE. We stand ready to show 


today. 
i means fewest working parts; that 
you the first time you ex- 
onine | the ar Bite Bike” Engine, It is the most 
because it is the simplest in con- 
struction, requires practically no expense for 
which are frequently necessary to keep 
the complicated sort of engines in good work- 


order. < 
The “Sta-Rite’”’ saves fuel. It uses less fuel 
for the same amount of work than ANY en- 
gine on earth. We give you a positive, iron- 
guarantee on this point. Worth having,— 


clad 
isn’t it? 

Three competing engines of standard make 
recently did the same kind of work (ensilage 
cutting) for two days in the same field, under 
identical conditions, One engine consumed 5 


gallons gasoline; another, 21 gals; the 
“Sta-Rite,”” only 11 gals. 
How’s that for practical proof, Mr Farmer? 


Reliabulitet Welt there's Bust one right way 


Melia Office, 123 Monroe S 
Eastern Branch 


. Rome, N. v. 





to settle that question; ask any one who has 
actually USED a Sta-Rite engine long enough 
to make his experience valuable. 


PRACTICE 


Engine 


is worth «a 


machine will or will not do. 


So, write 
list of peo; 
Rite’’ has 


Now, remember, 
**Bta-Rite”’ 
This is the only engine sold on such a wide 


try a 


us and we will send you 
e who KNOW what the 
one. 


Mr Farmer, that 
engine BEFORE you 


open, liberal free trial plan. 


We can afford to make this 
ex, erience has PROVED that the “Sta-Rite” 


offer 


will meet every demand mide 


fully justify our unlimited confidence in 


merits, 
So, 


in your own work under 


let us send you one to test for 30 days 
actual conditions as 


you find them on your premises, 


You will have nothing to pay, 
sign, no obligations of any kind except to give 
a fair trial for one month, 
the best farm power ever in- 
if you value an engine that will AL- 
in perfect working order, 
believe that economy of operation and absolute 
dependability are 


the 
vented ; 
WAYS be 


engine, 
*Sta-Rite.” 


worry, 
to do. 


“Sta-Rite” 
If you want 


take our advice 

Do it today! 
NOW to begin looking into the fhings that will 
better our condition, 
as the Sta-Rite 


things worth having 
and 


There's no ti 


save us time, 


Write For Our Free Catalog Today. 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER Co., 


WATERLOO, WISCONSIN 
Factory, Racine, Wis. 


Gasoline 


30 Days 
FreeTrial? 


An ounce of 
ton of theory, 
think, when it comes to figuring on what a 


you 
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One ame and one machine can 
this with « 


Concrete Biock 
Machine 
An cppestunity TO THE Finest 
TO writs Us from each localit 
to start a BIG PAYING BUSI. 
a oae with small capital. If 
ping to build a home 

tee ou should id have it. Whole out- 

it costs only $125.00. Sand, 
Waterand Cement only materials required. One man can 
make 900 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY,648 N-Sixth St., Terre Haute,ind. 








An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 





When You Write to. 








Henry, 
A. 8 


sent itself, 
progressive 


for it 
mailing. 








bring you a prompt reply and very cour- 
teous treatment. 


Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
Herbert Myrick, 
Fuller, 
Patrick Barry, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 


It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 


Samuel W. 
Bailey, 


Wilcox, 


L. H 


L. M. E. E. 


This catalog is as essenti 
farmer's library 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. 


been 


Peter Henderson, 


presenting an 


as any other work 
of reference ard will be sent to all applying 
Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 





added, 
W. A. 
Johnson, 


Rexford, 
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ou should have this 
tion. Write for fttoday. Its Free. 
SUTSELMAN BROS. 





Box 203 wuncie, mvDlANa. 
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it’s our business. Call or let us send 
Ca it’s free 


Y iste Wess 
fPIORE EGGS 


Larger, more fertile, vigorous chicks, heav- 
ierfowls, larger profits by feeding cut bome. 
MANN’S “5 ,220° 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; neverclogs. l0clays free 
trial. Nomoney imadvance. Cat'lg free. 
F. W. Menn Ce., Bor 10, Millord, Meas. 
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IDEAL POULTRY KILLING KNIVES s.0— 


Price, with book ofiustructiona. 50 ets. + mail. Every far-ver should haveone. 


‘APLER POULTRY SUPPLY CO. Pittsburg, Pa. | 
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Essentials of Poultry Fattening. 








Crate-fattening of market chick- 
ens, which has recently made substan- 
tial progress in Canada, can be car- 
ried on with profit by almost any 
farmer, says F. C. Elford of the On- 
tario experiment station. The work is 
simple; each chicken gains in live 
weight 1% to three pounds, and can be 
sold for a much higher price than 
lean chickens, because they supply, 


weight for weight, three times as much 


ecible meat and of superior quality. 
The breast meat is the most palatable 
part of the chicken, hence large- 
framed chickens with prominent 
breast bones cannot be satisfactorily 
fatted. The legs, largely composed of 
sinews, the meat of which is inferior, 
should form as small a proportion of 
the weight as practicable. Feathers 
on the legs are an objection, also 
tlack or dark-colored shanks and any 
development of the spur in cockerels. 
The color is secured feeding 
mashes, composed mainly of ground 
oats and skim milk. Smaliness ef 
bone, head and comb, and a minimum 
of offal, are important requirements. 
Plump chickens of-any weight up to 
five pounds dressed, each, are more 
readily disposed of than large fatted 
chickens; four pounds is the preferred 
weight. Early chickens should be 
marketed either as broilers, weighing 
one to 1% pounds each, or roasters, 
weighing three to four pounds. High 
prices are generally paid for such, 


DESIRABLE TYPE OF FOWL. 
In crate-fattening, pure-bred chick- 
ens make greater gains in live weight 


than scrubs, and the cost of feed for 
a pound ef gain is less. At four 
months, the pure-breds are fatted, of 
uniform quality and appearance, and 
ready for market. At mo age are 
scrub chickens as salable as pure- 
breds. The tyve of fowl to be select- 
e@ can be had in Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons; or, 
if preferred, in a medium Size fan- 
cier’s breed. Plymouth Rocks or Wy- 
andottes may not be satisfactory on 
account of great size, heavy bone, 
length of leg, or narrowness of body. 


Hence, it is of primary importance 
to have a definite, conception of the 
proper type to select. The breed is of 
secondary importence. 

Table type fowls should conform 
to the following standard: Mature 


seven to 8% pounds; 
hen, 5% to seven pounds; shape of 
body, broad, blocky and of medium 
length; breast, carried well forward, 
full an@ broad, of medium depth; 
breast bone, long, straight, not deep 
nor pointed at the front; legs set well 
apart, short, stout, white or yellow, 
without leg or foot-feathering; head, 
medium size, comb and watties small; 
plumage, close-feathered preferred; 
color not important; color of flesh 
unimportant. 

To have chickens plump and well 
fatted, at the most profitable age, they 
should be placed im fattening crates 
when three to four months old. This 
Coes not mean that chickens cannot 
be fatted profitably when more than 
four months old; ‘suitable market 
chickens of any age will show gains. 
It is advisable to use fattening crates, 
but if only a small number of fowls 
are to be fatted, packing boxes. of 
suitahle Gimensions can be adapted 
for the purpose. 

In a series of experiments in fatten- 
ing, a gain of 2 1-3 pounds each was 


weight, cock, 


| made in a total of over 350 birds of 


large and good breeds. The average 
cost for food consumed was 5% cents 
a pound of increase in live weight. 
The ground grain was valued at $1.20 
p 100 pounds and the skim milk at 
15’ cents p 100 pounds. Oats finely 
ground, or with the-cearser hults sift- 


ed out, should form the basis of all 
the grain mixtures; ground corn fed 
in excess results in yellow flesh of an 
inferior quality; ground peas impart 
an undesirable hardness to the flesh. 
Ground oats, buckwheat, barley and 
low-grade flour are the most snitable 
meals for fattening. 

Some satisfactory meal mixtures 
are: {1) two parts ground oats, two 
parts ground buckwheat, one part 
ground corn; (2) equal parts ground 
oats, ground barley and ground buck- 
wheat; (3) two parts ground barley, 
two parts low-grade flour, one part 
wheat bran. The ground meal. should 
be mixed to a thin porridge with 
thick, sour skim mik or buttermilk. 
On the average, ten pounds of meal 
reguire from 15 to 17 pounds sour 
skim milk. A small quantity of sait 
should be added te the mash. When 
sufficient skim milk er buttermilk can- 
net be obtained for mixing the mashes, 
& cuanfity of animal and raw vege- 
table food should be added to the fat- 
tening ration. 

It is necessary to feed lightly the 
first week. A small quantity of the 
fattening food is spread along the 
troughs, and as this is eaten, more 
food added, but not as much as the 
chickens would consume. The food 
should be given three times a Gay, 
and after feeding, the’ troughs cleaned 
and turned over, After the first week, 
feeding twice a day, as much food as the 
birds will eat, is practiced. Half an 
hour after feeding, the feed troughs 
Should be cleaned and turned over. 
Water twice a day and grit two or 
three times a week should be sup- 
plied. Chickens should remain in the 
fattening crates not longer than 24 
days. Some chicks will fatten more 
readily than others. These should be 
picked out a week before finished, and 
a little beef tallow, shaved into the 
trough, given with the mash. About 
one pound tallow to 50 or 60 chickens 
daily, is ample. The chickens should 
be well dusted with sulphur'to kill the 
lice, before being placed in the crates, 
and again three days befure being 
killed. 


Treatment of Yarded Poultry. 


H. ©. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, 

I have noticed yarded fowls exposed 
to the extreme heat of the sun in 
summer, in unshaded yards, with no 
resource but the hen house which was 
probably like an oven. This exposure 
not only results in thé fading of their 
plumage, but in the development of 
disease. 

In winter some yards, are exposed 
to the full force of the winter winds 
and in consequence the fowls will hud- 
dle together in the hen house instead 
of getting out in the fresh.air. Sun- 
flowers or morning glory vines will 
give shade in summer and a wind 
break made of old boards or cornstalks 
will, in a measure, protect the yards 
in winter. In some instances the 
chicken yard is taken for a dumping 
ground for table scraps, o)d bones, etc, 
until it becomes a veritable rubbish 
heap. If fowls are confined for any 
length of time in such a yard some 
die and others become diseased, 

Another danger to yarded poultry is 
overcrowding. No fowls can do well 
where they are confined into small 
space. The idea that because one has 
made a certain profit with a flock of 
fowls, that profit can be increased 
by adding to their number without 
extending the space in which they are 
kept is almost sure to resu't in loss. 
When on free range, fowls can se- 
cure those things in the way of food 
that are mecessary to their thrift, and 
I believe in allowing as much free 
range as possible. This can. be ac- 
complished by openins the gate of the 
ward a short time before sundown. 
The fowts will not wander far for 
they will soon have to go to roost, 
but even in the short time at their 
disposal they will pick up a good deal 
that will be of much benefit to them. 
In winter ft will be found advan- 





N Y¥. 





tageous to clear away the snow for a 

on the south side of 
the poultry hewse. It does not take 
long te do this and the chickens have 
a clear space which they will thor- 
oughly enjoy. While more cora can 
be fed im the winter than at any othe; 
season it is well not to give too much 
of it to the hens, particularly if yara- 
ed. Cor on the eéar, burned or 
charred in the oven seems to lose its 
fattening powers te a ceriain extent. 
It should, however, only be given in 
this form occasionally. Wheat and 
eats are both good chicken feeds, 
wheat being a splendid food to pro- 
duce eggs. Wheat screenings have the 
advantage of being cheaper in price 
and contain other small grains and 
seeds besides the wheat. 

These grains, while forming the 
principal food, should be varied or 
mixed in the case of yarded fowls so 
as to give variety. Green feod must 
not be forgotten. Fowils consume a 
great deal of grass when on free 
range and if closely yarded and un- 
able te obtain it they will suffer in 
consequence, unless it be fed to them 
or its place supplied by cabbage, ap- 
ple parings, beets etc. In summer 
whenever the lawn is mowed I give 
some of the grass as soon as it is cat 
to the fowls confined In yards and it 
is eaten with avidity. 


-_— 





Proper Number in Bee Coionies. 


FRANK BENTON, U 8 BEPT OF AGRI. 





The danger of everstocking a given 
locality with bees is very frequently 
exaggerated. Each range it is self- 
evident has a limit. I am, however, 
fully convinced after long experience 
in numerous localities and under the 
most varied circumstances, that three 
or four times as many colonies as are 
commonty considered sufficient to 
stock a given range may usually be 
kept with a relative degree of profit. 

A more frequent failure has been 
lack of proper attention to the indi- 
vidual colonies, particularly as to the 
age and character of the queens in 
each. The space given for brood 
rearing is often too small, and fre- 
quently no care is given to secure the 
proper amount of brood in time to in- 
sure a population ready for each har- 
vest. Attention to these points would 
enable great numbers of bee keepers 
whe now regard 50 te 100 colonies 
as fully stecking their range to reach 
several hundreds in a single aplary 
with slight or no diminution in the 
average yield per colony. 

eu“ __ 





Mr Thiery Waats Your Name 
Nearly all our readers know Thiery 
He is the piano and organ man of 


Milwaukee. He is known from coast 
to coast, and from Mexico to Canada, 
through his wonderful advertising. 
His simple request for your name 
and address in his advertisement is 
for the purpose of sending you one of 
the most beautiful catalogs on pianos 
and organs that has ever been issued 
Mr Thiery has sold these instruments 
to our readers ali over the United 
States. He has placed a piano or or- 
gan in many a farm home, to the in- 
tense satisfaction and happiness of its 
occupants. His terms are very fair 
In fact, when wanted, he practically 
makes them to sult the purchaser 
He sells direct from his factory. He 
cuts out all the local dealer's high 
profits. He guarantees his instru- 
ments, and ships them on free trial 
without any strings attached to the 
offer. Read his adv, then fill in and 
mail the coupon. You will be glad to 
get acguainted with him, even by mail. 


Geod Mental Dicestion is essentia! 
to healthy growth and consequent suc- 
cess in the poultry business. This 
paper pubches, in addition to poul- 
try news, practical articles on poul- 
try Im every issue; but unless they are 
assimfiated and their essential parts 
utilized, they mi¢ht fust as well not 
be read. -Applying, testing, adopting 
are what count in @nai judgment. 














A BACK FOR DRAINING MILK CANS 


is needed on every dairy farm. 
One of the most convenient contriv- 
ances that we have ever seen, was 
made by the Rev J. D. Detrich. It is 
uscd on Harvest home farm in Chester 
county, Pa, where he is conducting a 
large dairy, along the same lines as 
those applied on his famous 15-acre 
farm near Philadelphia, first described 
in AmefFican Agriculturist, and embod- 
ied in our book, Profitable Dairying, 
sent postpaid for 50 cents. The gen- 
eral plan of construction of this con- 
venient rack can be seen from the pic- 
ture reproduced from a photograph 
snappei by American Agriculturist 
camera last spring. 





Testing Individual Cows, 


Success in dairying, as in most other 
kinds of business, requires attention 
to details. In the economical pro- 
duction of milk for whatever purpose, 
the cow is an important factor which 
must be dealt with, and the wisdom 
and business foresight exercised in 





her selection and management will 
determine the success of the undertak- 
ing. 


Some time ago the department of 
dairy husbandry of the university of 
Illinois, began field work in the 
southern part of the state, for the ex- 
press purpose of pointing out to the 
dairymen the necessity of testing the 
individual cows in their herés. The 
inferior condition of many of the 
herds has long been known to the sta- 
tion, but it was thought an actual 
demonstration -of the fact upon ‘the 
farms where these herds afe kept 
wouid be influential in inaugurating a 
movement toward better cows. 

Ir. aecordance with this conclusion, 
herds were selected for the purpose, 
located at different places in the St 
Louis dairy district and in various 
outlying creamery districts in the 
southern part of the state. Since the 
work began, the cows in 29 herds 
have been tested for longer or short- 
er periods. Eighteen herds, including 
221 cows, completed a year’s record. 
The data relative to the experiment are 
given in full in circular No 102, 
of which a brief summary follows: 


HOW THE TEST WAS MADE. 


Each dairyman owas _— furnished 
scales, sample bottles, milk record 
sheets and preservative tablets. In 


all but two herds, the milk record was 
obtained by weighing each milking 
throughout the year. In the two ex- 
ceptions the milk was weighed only 





“of nine weeks. 


MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 


during the week when samples were 
taken, the intermediate amounts be- 
ing calculated. The butter fat pro- 
duction was obtained by taking a com- 
posite sample of each cow's milk for 
seven consecutive days, at intervals 
The butter fat in this 
sample was determined by the Bab- 
cock test, and the result obtained was 
used as the average percentage of but- 
ter fat in the milk produced during 
the four weeks preceding and the four 
weeks following, as well as during the 
test week. That is, the week when 


samples were taken was made the 
middle of a nine=week period. 
Before this work was begun the 


complete milk and butter fat records 
of the cows in the university dairy 
herd were studied; to see how closely 
the annual production of butter fat 
could be determined by weighing the 
milk continuously and testing a com- 
posite sample taken every ninth week. 
It was found that by using the 
amounts of milk yielded by the cows 
during the successive weeks and the 
test of every ninth week, as above in- 
dicated, that the yearly production of 
butter fat could be calculated, on the 
average, within 5% of the actual 
amount. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

In the 18 herds reported, including 
221 cows, the average production was 
5,616.99 pounds milk, 226.63 pounds 
butter fat and an average test of 


4.03%. 
The best herd averaged 350.07 
pounds; the poorest, 142.05 pounds 


butter fat per cow. 

The best ten cows averaged 388.75 
pounds; the poorest ten, 109.42 pounds 
butter fat per cow. 

The butter fat produced by the 
best was worth $119.32, while that 
of the poorest was worth only $19.58. 

At least one-third of the cows in 
the ordinary herds are practically un- 
profitable. ; 

The herds in which grading has 
heen practiced, produced 85.47 pounds 
butter fat per cow more than did 
those in which no grading had been 
done. The scales and the Babcock 
test made it possible to remove five 
cows from a herd of ten and thereby 
increase the profit *7.62 per head. 
There is hut one way to determine 
the value of a cow,—test her. 

Two serious mistakes made by Illi- 
nois dairymen in feecing their herds 
is their failure to provide silage, and 
to make a liberal use in their rations 
of leguminous roughness, such as 
cowpea, clover, and alfalfa hay. Si- 
lage should not be fed in condensery. 
districts where objected to, but the 
leguminous hays should bé used free- 
ly, as they are easily grown, and since 
they replace expensive concentrates 
to a large extent, they reduce the cost 
of milk production. 


a> 
——_ 


Abortion—A. C,, New York, wants 
to know if there would be any likeli- 
hood of ewes aborting if they are pas- 
turing where cows have aborted. It is 
not at ali likely that the ewes would 
be affected. 








DAIRYING DURING OLD HOME WEEK AT ITHACA 


The dairy department of Cornell university, under the direction of Prof 
R. A. Pearson, has been on the upward movement since he took hold of it. 


He will soon be ready to go into the new building. 


At the recent Old Home 


week parade in Ithaca, the dairy department had a very interesting float, a 


picture of which is reproduced above. 





F. S. M. P. A. 
Milk Producers’ Anawal Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the F S M P 
A, to be held at Binghamton, Tuesday 
of next week, October Hi, should be 
attended largely by milk producers, 
In issuing the call for this meeting, 
Pres Snell says that several 
of importance will be discussed, and 
a large attendance is desirable. Farm- 
ers in general recognize the fact that 
this is the one organization that has 
taken a firm stand against the New 
York milk exchange. Prices have 
been decidedly better since this or- 
ganization was perfected. 

The old guard who have stood by 
the association are still determined in 
their warfare against the half dozen 
men in greater New York who dictate 
prices to farmers and monopolize the 
milk trade at the other end of the 
line, It is a we!l-known fact that the 
so-called shortuge in the New York 
supply recently, was due to orders 
given out by certain members of 
the exchange who have held back milk 
at shipping stations, with the evident 
purpose of creating a shortage at the 
city end of the line, thus making it 
possible for the middleman to put 
up the prices to consumers and reap 
the reward, while the farmers re- 








ceived only what they agreed to pay 
him. 
The annual meeting of the co-op- 


erative creameries’ association will be 
held at the same time and at the same 


place. Pres Markham, together with 
his associates, are making an uphill 
fight in this matter, and it is hoped 


that the organization will continue to 
develop along the lines originally con- 
templated. Farmers should stand to- 
gether firmly in this matter and hold 


out for what is justly due them for 
_their dairy products. American Ag- 
riculturist has always encouraged or- 
ganization of this sort, and asks dairy- 
men to turn out in goodly numbers at 
the meeting next week 
—_——__q_>>___ 
In answer to query from milk pro- 


ducers of Cayuga county about selling 
milk on the platform in New York: 
Few dairymen produce enough milk 
to risk the tocal market or platform 
price. Most farmers are bound by 
the arbitrary prices fixed by the New 
York milk exchange, or by those fixed 
other large 


matters | 








(Lost Strayed or } 
| Stolon—One Cow } 


| tis about what happens each year §f 

¥ for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream wepe- 

i tor. He loses in cream more than 

the price of a good cow. The morooows } 
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be You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there's 
0 reason way you should. Get a Tu- 

ular and more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
i calves, Don’t buy some cheap rattie- 
trap thing called a separator; that 
won't do any good. You nee real 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or cold; runs 
easy; simple in construction; easily 
understood, That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar- 
ular. Don’t you want our 

‘Business Dairymen,” and 
our Catalog A. both free? A postal 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Soparator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can Chicago, tll. 
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d 
Cream Raisers $3 rh Dawg mite 
o- - qrator will Rupe 


itseif, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
machinery to wash. 
Raises cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter. Gives sweet, 
" undiluted skim. milk 

for house uee, caives 
igs. Nocrocks or pans to handle, noskimming 


by the Borden’s or some and 

concern. Cayuga dairymen should at- | 000 gravity separators sold in 1905, more Boss thes 
i -eting , _re any other kind. Best and cheapest separator made, 

tend the annual meeting of the F S| Bree Trial Given, Catalogue Free, Wri.e today, 

M PQA at Binghamton, October |! BI Cream Separator Co., Box 8 , Bluffton, & 

—_—_—_— 











PAID FOR ITSELF IN 30 DAYS 


**CoHoEs, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1906. 


“* About three years ago I was selling my milk at 2 1-2 cents per quart to a 
creamery, but I thought that I could do better by selling the cream and keep- 


ing the skimmilk on the farm for feeding pigs and calves. 
The best I could do was about 20 quarts 
I sold the cream for 12 1-2 cents per quart. 


coolers and skimmed with dippers. 
of cream per day from 20 cows. 


I sect the milk in 


- I made up my mind to get a No.6 U.S. Separator andtryit. 
By keeping an accurate record I found that with the U. S. I was get- 
ting about 40 quarts of cream per day from 20 cows, a difference of $2.50 in 


U. S, SEPARATOR 


- making a gain of $75.00 in 30 days. Then I value the skimmilk at 
33 1-3 cents per hundred quarts for feeding purposes on the farm, amounting 
to $15.00 for 30 days at 150 quarts per day. As the total amount gained 
by the U. S. paid for it in 30 days, I will say that it is the best invest- 


favor of the 


ment I ever made, 


If those who may read my experience with the U. S. Separator have any 
questions to ask or want any information other than what I have given, if they 
will write me, I will answer and do it with pleasure. 


If you are keeping cows for gg 
7 r. 


do better ’’, — as it has 
Ce ins told you how. 


proves it is at least worth your invest 
aa **Send new illustrated catalogue No. G ay 


jient. Will you write us? 


poe our address on it, 


R. A. SHUFELT, R. F. D. No. 1.” 


a United States Separator will help 
hufelt and man 
Let us tell you why. 

igation. 


thousands of others. 
r. Shufelt’s experience 
A letter, or just a postal card 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


Bellows Falis, Vermont. 
Bighteen distributing warehouses centrally located in the United States and Canada. 49 
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Save the Early Spring Pigs. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO. 





The hog market usually breaks 
about a cent a pound by October 1. 
Last year it broke earlier. This year 
it is holding up well, owing to the 
great shortage of hogs, and this is due 
to the severe losses of last spring in 
the bad weather of late March and 
early April. 

The few men who have their spring 
litters ready for market early in 
September make big profits, com- 
pared with those who market a month 
Jater. There is a limit to profitable 
forcing in orger to make pigs reach 
marketable size. It can be done In 
six, but it can usually be more profit- 
ably done ir seven months. 

The pig born the last of March or 
im April is behind the money, to use 
a race track expression, True, he may 
be fed on until after holidays, and 
that will be the more profitable for 
the man who wants to grow pork 
largeiy on forage. Most men feed for 
the earlier market, however, and 
would have their pigs farrowed in 
February, instead of April, if they 
thought they could save them. 

I want to give a very simple method 
of doing so. It presupposes good far- 
rowing quarters, not expensive, but a 
place that can be kept dry from above 
and from below, and where an at- 
tendant can get to and about the 
sow. It also presupposes a sow that 
you can safely approach when she is 
farrowing. Then you must know 
when she is going to farrow, and be 
there, 

All that is then needed to save pigs 
in the coldest weather is a half-bar- 
rel or tub, a jug of hot water, a blan- 
ket, and a man... 

Put the tub near the sow, the jug 
of hot water in it, cover with blanket 
to retain the heat, and then put each 
pig in the tub as quickly as born. 
After the sow is through farrowing, 
and quiet, lift the pigs out and see 


that each finds a teat. When they 
are through nursing, put all back in- 
to the tub. Return to the mother 
every two hours and replace in the 
tub for the first day. If the sow has 
been properly fed before farrowing 
and properly not fed for 24 hours af- 
terward, you can pretty nearly count 
the hogs you will have to market in 
the fall. Should the weather remain 
very cold the second and third weeks 
of their lives, they will need to be 
forced to exercise, else they will die 
of suffocation. 

Do this by lifting them out of their 


bed into another stall, or put them 
inte a box and let them struggle to 
get back to their bed. 


See that the mother is free from 
lice before farrowing. Keep the bed 
free from moisture and dust, and get 
the sun’s rays directly into the bed. 
‘hen change the bedding frequently, 


and you have supplied the appoint- 
ments of a pig paradise. 
—_————__ a> — 
Boils—A .W. G., Ohio, has a horse 


that is troubled with boils. Mix one 
ounce each of acetate of lead and sul- 
phate of zine with one quart of water, 
shake up and apply a little to the boils 
twice a day, also mix four ounces each 
of nitrate of potassium and sulphate of 
iren. Divide into 24 doses. Give one 
twice a day in bran mash until all are 
taken. The above quantity can be re- 
peated if needed. 





Cracked Cheese is usually caused 
elther by sour curds or by insufficient 
closing in the press... It may also be 
caused by overcook or by a draft of 
air blowing over a cheese and drying 
it out rapidly. Cheese is more apt to 
crack in a dry curing room in dry 
weather. 





coal, oil and gas, 





Natural Home fer a Great Sheep industry 


{This is the first of a series of practi- 
cal articles on sheep husbandry by 
that experienced breeder, “the Rev 
Archibald Moore of Marion county, W 
Va. He is president of the West Vir- 
ginia sheep breeders’ and wool grow- 
ers’ association. Succeeding articles 
will deal with special phases of sheep 
husbandry of interest to every 
breeder. ] 

It always gives me genuine pleasure 
to direct attention to West Virginia as 
a state abounding 
in resources of such 
great variety which 
when studied care- 
fully will convince 
the sober mind that 
no section of our 
great country offers 
larger inducement 
for investment of 
money with the cer- 
tainty of profit than 
does the “Mountain. 

MRE MOORE. state,’’ the pride of 
the Alleghanies. The almost mad 
rush of capital into our state to touch 
our hidden empires of wealth, such as 
must not be permit- 
ted to dull the appreciation of those 
who come within our borders, to the 
advantage which West Virginia offers 
as a grazing state. No feature of agri- 
cultural enterprise is so well suited to 
these lands as the sheep industry. 

In traveling througheut the state 
one will be much impressed with the 
variety of soil and surface which may 
be found, and we naturally ask: To 
what are these soils and surfaces best 
adapted? Certainly this broken and 
irregular surface does not invite the 
cultivation of crops on a large seale. 
West Wirginia, in a specific sense, is 
not a farming state, because its sur- 
face is not ideal for cultivation. While 
our lands may not be regarded as typi- 
cal for farming, however, the natural 
formation of our lands, the character 
of our soils, and the luxuriance with 
which grasses of all kinds grow, cov- 
ering our vales and hills with an 
abundance of meadows and pastures, 
suggest clearly that West Virginia 
from an agricultural standpoint is best 
suited to grazing, and in a fine sense 
represents all the conditions to make 
the state pre-eminently adapted to the 
raising of sheep. 

To those who are familiar with our 
conditions it would scarcely seem nec- 
essary to discuss this proposition. It 
is easy to see so many favorable con- 
ditions, and so few that are unfavor- 
able; so much that is so propitious, 
and so little that militates against us, 
that, compared with many other sec- 
tions of the country, West Virginia 
represents singularly superior advan- 
tages to promote the raising of sheep 
and the cultivation of wool. Here we 
are not rhet with the serious problems 
of drainage that our marshes may be 
converted into grazing lands as many 
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other states. Here we are seldom 
thrust against the serious conditions 
of long winters with terrific storms, 


and continuous snows, as in the states 
of the north and northwest. 

We are not annoyed with the vexa- 
tious question of water supp!y as in 
western states, nor are we disadvan- 
taged in summer from excessive and 
exhausting heat, as in the states south 
of us. But combining a saluDrious cli- 


mate, with the most- fortunate physi- 
cal conditions; with a fertility of soil 
unsurpassed; an abundance of water 


supply seldom equaled anywhere, and 
a natural defense. against _ rigorous 
winter and devouring storms, we have 
in West Virginia just sich Conditions 
as peculiarly adapt it to the cultiva- 
tion of the “Golden hoof!” In order 


1a, 


SHEEP AND SWINE. 





te emphasise these favoring elements 
at which we have just glanced, and for 
the sake of classification, I call atten- 
tien first to the 


GRASS PRODUCING QUALITY OF OUE SOIL. 


We have in this state the principal 
soils well represented and the con- 
stituent elements 80 manifestly 
present that the soil generally is ren- 
dered so ‘ertile that grasses of every 
variety grow abundantly. Some of 
these grasses, especially the blue grass, 
are indigenous to our soils, and with 
eomparative ease the farmer witheut 
great delay can convert the woodlands 
to meadows and pastures, Here blue 
grass and timothy grow in abundance; 
clovers, red and white, do well; alfaifa 
can be successfully cultivated. I ven- 
ture the assertion that it would be dif- 
ficult to finda section of country 
where all the grasses can.be grown in 
greater quantity, and of more nutri- 
tious quality; where a larger tonnage 
of hay can be produced, and where 
better and more lasting pastures can 
be found, than are to be found with- 
in the limits of our own state. 

In the next place, I wish to call at- 
tention to our exhaustiess water sup- 
ply, an indispensable element to suc- 
cessful sheep husbandry anywhere. I 
do not know where it would be pos- 
Sible to find an equal territory in the 
United States where a more abundant 
supply of water could be found than 
in this mountainous country. Bubbling 
springs from every hill and mountain 
wend their silvery way through shaded 
vales below; these uniting give birth 
to creeks and rivers, striking out in 
every direction literally thread the 
state with fresh, pure, sparkling 
streams of Living water, offering a 
thousand supplies for every purpose. 

To do best sheep require dry soils 
and as a matter of course this condi- 
tion is found in rolling or undulating 
lands, and since West Virginia is char- 
acterized by little else than lands vary- 
ing from rolling to abrupt surfaces it 
furnishes in a typical sense a soll free 
from swamp and marsh. Sheep kept 
on dry, pure soils are less liable to 
disease, either of internal or external 
character, than those compelied to fre- 
quent marshy and unhealthy grounds. 

The peculiar formation of our hills 
and ridges constitute themselves into 
strong defenses against the raging of 


{To Page 333.] 
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KENDALL CO., 
Gentlemen:—I have a 6100.00 horse a ot 
enino pine patie S.A) peers ded { would take him cut 


town end save him from paying to have him hauled 
TM ag 
our of m out a! 
Respectfully, L. G. Bird. 
The remedy that endures, curing thousads of horses 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 





Spltats, forme ef tamensene 
Price, 84; 6 tor 88... Grenmest wn ey for 


use, All drurgists sell Accept n 
Foe great book, "A Treatise on the Horse, ° — from 


Or. B. 5. Kendall Co., Encsbarg Falls, vermont 


Hameless Horse Collars Saves 


Don't wear out; do es with nore shoul- 
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~ DB HESS 


the prescription of Dr. Hess 
(mM, D. V. 5.) contains the bit- 
ter tonics for the digestion, iron 
for the blood, nitrates to expel 
poisonous material from thesystem 
J peamaticashocuandate the bowels. 
Tnese ingredients are recommended 
Professors Winslow, Quitman, 
niay Dun, and alithe noted medi- 
cal writers. iucreasing growth 
and milk production, Dr. Heas Stock 
Food cures and prevents stock disease. 
Seld on a Written Guarantee. 
208 Ibs. $5.08 } Except in Cansds 


25 Ib. pail, $1.¢0 and extreme 
Smaller queutitics at a sligh ‘Weet and South. 
vance, 


De. Hess Steck Food differs in 
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pesos ee the pert booking Jost just av it did 
Fleming's Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
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Fleming's Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
rib in tee all kinds of blem- 
gives ‘ormation ~ 
ines, 5 before ordesine or buying an. : 
fied it's remedy, Mailed free if you write. 
FLEMING BROS. 
Unien Steck Yards, 





Chicago, Ill. 
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83 PACKACE 
will cure any case or 
money refunded. 
$i PACKACE 
cures ordinary cases, 
4 Postpaid on reostus of 
price. Agents Wanted. 
Write for doscziptlve buokiet. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 
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offer everywhere: $100. 
Sakata be *“*Vet- 
iree. 100 id 
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Feeding in the Stall-or in Sheds. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


This question during recent years 
has been the subject of much dis- 
“4 cussion, While 

it may not be 
correct to say 
that it has been 
fully settled, the 
experiments con- 
ducted during re- 
cent years have 
thrown consider- 
able light upon 
the subject. These 
experiments have 
resulted, as 








PROF SHAW. a rule, in favor 
of feeding in sheds, and allowing the 
animals to move at liberty in the 


barns and in a protected yard at hand. 
An experiment thus conducted by the 
writer at the Minnesota station came 
out in favor of feeding the animals 
in the shed rather than in the stall. 


ARGUMENTS FOR INDOOR FEEDING. 

It was thought a few years ago that 
animals could be fattened better if 
they were tied in the stall and kept 
perfectly still during the fattening pro- 
cess, I can remember discussions in 
Ontario at public meetings, as to 
whether animals tied in the stall 
should be allowed any liberty of ex- 
ercise, Some claimed that they would 
finish better if tied up when the feed- 
ing began, if furnished with water in 
the stall and only taken out when 
the feeding was completed. Others 
claimed that they should be allowed 
to take exercise in a yard for an hour 
or so, two or three times a week, but 
thee best feeders seemed to think it 
was necessary to house them all the 
while and tie them in the stable. 
This view seems to be in accord with 
the idea of olden times, as reference 
is made in holy writ to animals fat- 
tened in the stall. 

There is one argument in favor of 
stall feeding that cannot be gainsaid. 
It provides for feeding animals just 
the amount of food that they should 


be fed. Some can take more food 
than others without injury. When 
they are tied in separate stalls 


thee food can be distributed to each 
justgin exact proportion to its needs. 
In this way, each animal may be kept 
on feed and it may be fed without any 
waste of food. It is not possible, or, 
at least, it is not easy to apportion 
to each the exact amount of food that 
it ought to have, as some animals 
eat more quickly than .others and, 
therefore, get a larger share propor- 
tionately. The ‘only way to avoid this 
is to tie the animal while it is taking 
its food, : 

The following arguments against 
keeping animals tied hold good: They 
lose to such an extent the ability to 
move about or to stand*any jostling 
that they do not bear up well in going 
to market, on foot, by rail or by 
steamboat. The difference in this re- 
spect is very marked between them 
and cattle finished in the open shed 
and yard. More time is called for in 
feeding and watering the animals and 
also in removing the litter. This item 
is important. In these days of expen- 
Sive labor it is very important. 
man may care for many more animals 
when fed in boxes and not tied than 
when the animals are tied in’ stalls. 
The cost of housing is also less. The 
stable with stalls and floors is more 


costly than the shed without floors, 
hence, though the anintals should 
make equal gains, those fed in the 


shed will be fed the more cheaply, be- 
cause of the saving in the various 
items referred to. 


THOSE LOOSE CONSUME MOLE FOOD. 

It may be asked, how can more 
profit be made from animals that are 
fed loose when they consume more 
food. They take more food because 
they take more exercise and are ex- 
posd to lower temperatures, The ef- 
fects of both exercise and cold are to 
Sharpen the appetite. The answer to 


One. 


. aS 


this question is found in the greater 
relative gains made for the food fed. 
This result would seem to show unmis- 
takably that some. exercise tends 
to secure a more thorough digestion 
of the food. 

This more complete digestion in sev- 
eral of the experiments conducted to 
determine this question, is partly re- 
sponsible for the greater profits that 
have been secured from feeding in the 
open shed. While the consumption 
of food has been greater out of doors, 
the relative increase has more than 
kept pace with the consumption of 
food. 


TILE INFLUENCE OF EXPOSURE. 


The influence of exposure is liable 
to be misunderstood. An animal is 
not really exposed until want of shel- 
ter makes it uncomfortable, and it is 
not really protected until protection 
adds to its comfort. Viewed from this 
standpoint, housing in the stall does 
not necessarily protect, and feeding in 
a shed and yard does not necessari- 
ly expose. The animal will make the 
greatest gains when it is kept com- 
fortable, properly speaking, other 
things being equal. 

Now, while in stormy weather it 
would be easy to expose animals so 
much that they would be uncomfort- 
able, in mild weather it is easy to 
house them to the extent of being un- 
comfortable. When fed heavily on 
heat-producing food, as corn, it is 
easy to keep animals uncomfortably 
warm. This explains in part, at least, 
why in this northwest, with its bright 
but cold days, animals will prefer ly- 
ing out of doors on a bed of-straw in 
many instances, to seeking the shelter 
of a shed, 


OBSERVATIONS ON OUTDOOR FEEDING. 


When feeding animals loose in 
sheds, it will be greatly advantageous 
to give attention to the following 
facts: The animals should be de- 
horned, if possessed of horns, when 
the feeding period begins, otherwise 
they will injure each other, it may be 
seriously. They should have access to 
a yard protected from cold winds and 
kept well bedded. They could be fed 
more correctly if they had access to 
stanchions in the shed or feed lot, so 
that each could be kept in place while 
eating the grain ration. Care should 
be taken to keep them sheltered from 
storms of rain or snow, and they 
should not be allowed to wade through 
deep mud in yards. The comfort of 
the animals should be most carefully 
studied. 





—_— ‘ 

The Béest Farm Fences—No prudent 
farmer needs to be told that a field 
once well fenced. saves money for all 
time to come. Lumber is now so liigh 
that in many instances wood posts of 
strictly first-class quality are almost 
out of the question. In recent years, 
steel posts have been perfected and 
are found thoroughly practicable. 
They are easy to set, last a lifetime, 
and go far toward making just the 
sort of fence a farmer wants. The 
Standard steel post, made by J. H. 
Downs of 299 Broadway, New York 
city, factory, at Williamsport, Pa, is 
one of the best on the market. These 
posts are made from high carbon steel 
angle, are strong and _ thoroughly 
rigid, covered with good, waterproof 
paint, and have some interesting and 
valuable devices to reinforce the post 
in the ground, The posts are to be 
driven, and therefore save labor and 
expense of digging post holes. They 
may be used in connection with any 
wire fence that is manufactured, and 
are also highly valuable in arranging 
grape arbors, ornamental lawn fences, 
ete. The manufacturers will be glad 
to fill large or small orders, and we 
suggest to farmers to bear in mind 
this fence question in these autumn 
days. Write at once, mentioning 
American Agriculturist, and ask for 
descriptive circular and price list. 


Business Bees beat browsing beasts. 


a 
“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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More Milk 
At Less Cost 








pulp to feed to a dairy cow than a pound of 
corn, and I would rather have it in many other 
cases where the object is the making of fat."’ 


This Petement From Hon. dnenee 
Secretary V. S. Departmen 
of Asriculture. 


“I would rather have a pound of dried beet 





And a Healthier, Thrift- 
ier Herd. You can 
get these 
Feeding 


F you are feeding cows without 
I ried beet pulp in the ration, WE 
CAN PROVE to you that you're 
not making as much money as you 
might. 
ou are making some money now, 
and you won't get rich all of a sudden 
by feeding beet pulp, but you'll make 
MORE money with it than without, 
Use Dried Beet Pulp and you put 
yourself on the same business basis 
as thousands of other successful 
dairymen and stock feeders who are 
getting every dollar possible out of 
their cows and market stock, 
Because Dried Beet Pulp, moistened 
slightly a short time before feeding, 
is like June pasture to the animals. 
They love the taste of it, it acts as a 
relish, it starts the digestive juices. 
That means that every bit of it is 
digested and that it helps to direst 
and insures the thorough assimila- 
tion of all the other feeds. 
Thatis why it increases the FLOW 
of milk and improves the QUAL- 
ITY—it enables the cow to turn 








“2 Dried Beet Pulp 


The Larrowe Milling Co., 613 Produce Exchange, New York City, 





more of the feed you give her back 
into the milk paul. 


You can easily see how a feed that 
promotes thorough digestion and as- 
similation will also regulate the 
bowels and thereby keep all the vital 
organs in prime condition, 


It improves the condition of the 
cow because it has certain properties 
that the cow needs and does not get 
in the ordinary kinds of feed. It’s a 
green feed—furnishing a taste of 
summer in the winter ration. 

And dried beet pulp is the most 
economical feed in the world because 
it goes farther than any other and 

ets more of the good out of the other 
eeds that are fed with it. 

Let us send you a Book that tells 
just what beet pulp is, how it is made, 
what it will do for you and what it 
has cone for others, You can profit 
by the experience of practical feed- 
ers that are using beet pulp and 
know. Justdrop us a card asking 
us to “Show You.” 

















For Dairy Cows 


er’s Stock Feed 
Is most satisfactory 


I have been feeding 75 thoroughbred Holsteins, quite successfully for a number 


of years. 


I test the different animals carefully and have also used various manu- 


factured feeds and home mixed rations. My most satisfactory results have been from 
Schumacher’s Stock Feed. One of my latest tests was with a three year old,—Janie 
Netherland Dekol No. 63981 H.'F. H. B., which made 21 pounds of butter in seven 
days on this feed mixed with others containing a high per cent of protein. 

My ration per cow is about 7 pounds Schumacher’s, 2 pounds oil meal and 2 
pounds of hominy, making the cheapest feed of the quality found, for cows producing 


40 or 50 pounds of milk per day. 


I would recommend it to farmers universally for feeding horses, as weli as cows 
E 


producing milk or for beef. 


Breeder of Thoroughbred Holsteins. 
ually as good results by using 9 pounds of Schu- 


Nore: Mr. Tifft could have obtained 
macher’s and omitting the 2 pounds of hom 


. J. Tirrt, 
Earlville, N. Y. 


if you want the greatest milk flow you must keep your cows in prime condition 
all the time. They must have a WELL BALANCED grain ration daily, prepared in such 
a manner that they will lick ‘up the last bit. Only a PROPERLY BLENDED grain ration 
can keep your cows milking up to the limit of their capacity. 


Your dealer will get it for you, it not write to us, 


The American Cereal Company, Chicago, I, 
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| WARRINER’S nots, STANCHION 


SHOE BOILS 
Are Flard to Care, 


Tiemish. Does not bliste 
Be we 







Cures uff or swelling. 
‘a0 per bottle, delivered. 








I. B. Ualvin, Vice-Preei 
dent, State Dairy Assoc. + 
tion, Kewano, Ind., saps 
**§ think the 
PERFECT’ 
Send for BOOKLET 
WwW. B. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY =: 


$2000 a year. We teach you at home in three 
months of your spare time by illustrated 








W. 6. YOUNG, P. B. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase | Pa and Gan gioloms with dezrec. Particulars tne. 
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In the making of alcohol for heat 
and light, if a quarter of the possibil- 
ities in the popular mind are ever 
realized, this product should be cheap 
beyond measure. The department of 
agriculture is saying very little defi- 
nitely, but quietly investigating the 
situation and methods both at home 
and abroad. No official statement has 
yet been made relative to utilizing 
corn cobs at canning factories, or 
cornstalks in making alcohol, but the 
experiments along this line are inter- 
esting and hopeful. Potatoes have 
been long employed for this purpose 
in Germany, as is well known to our 
readers, and the government experts 
who spent some time there this sum- 
mer are seeking for best methods. 
They have been studying the merits 
of a variety of potatoes said to be 
exceptionally well adapted to the man- 
ufacture of alcohol. Referring to this, 
See Wilson writes American Agricul- 
turist under recent date, that the de- 
partment of agriculture may make 
further experiments relative to the 
particular adaptability of certain Ger- 
man varieties of potato. Tut this 
investigation will undoubtedly be 
tedious and require much time, so that 
the results cannot be immediately 
known. 


A very pretty chance is offered the 
farmers of western New York in the 
congressional campaign. That dis- 
trict is usually overwhelmingly repub- 
lican. The regular candidate of that 
party is Mr Wadsworth, who has so 
long misrepresented the farmers’ in- 
terests as chairman of the house com- 
mittee on agriculture in congress. The 
opposition candidate is Peter A. Porter 





EDITORIAL 


of Niagara Falls, an independent re- 
publican, indorsed by the democrats. 
In our judgment,’the interests of that 
district, the state and the nation, will 
be subserved vastly better by Porter 
in congress, than by Wadsworth. The 
farmers of the whole country look to 
their brethren of the 34th district to do 
the right thing at the ballot box next 
month. American Agriculturist has 
had occasion to criticise Wadsworth’s 
inefficiency from his first termin con- 
gress, ten years ago. It is high time 
he was elected to stay at home. 


Need efor Rural Mounted Police. 


Petty lawlessness is too common in 
many rural sections, ahd this often re- 
sults in serious crime. The local con- 
stable can seldom be notified in time 
to stop such depredations. In occa- 
sional townships in the western states 
conditions are so serious that the se- 
lectmen or town authorities are real- 
ly afraid to invoke the law against mal- 
efactors for fear that the accused will 
burn their buildings. At times petty 
crimes seem to be actually encour- 
aged by the law here and there locally 
met, which obliges the town to pay 
the costs of criminal prosecutions, 
The Pennsylvania legislature, at 
its Idst season, provided for a rural 
mounted police to be under the pay, 
direction and jurisdiction of state au- 
thority. The result of this experiment 
will be watched with intense imterest, 
and it may prove to be-the simplest, 
cheapest and best way of dealing with 
the difficulty. Certainly that will be 
the result if the Pennsylvania constab- 
ulary prove anywhere near as efficient 
as is the famous northwest mounted 
police of Canada. 

It is a fact that the family in the 
rural districts of the Canadian north- 
west lives in greater safety and secur- 
ity against not only petty crimes but 
those of a more serious nature than is 
true in many parts of this country. 
The state of Texas has long had its 
famous Texas rangers or police, and 
fs about to enlarge that body. The 
public and their officers in township 
and county should of course do their 
full duty in restraining crime and deal- 
ing with offenders, but certain it is 
that the co-operation of a rural mount- 
ed police, paid by the state, would be 
of great assistance. Such police need 
not be numerous, for the fact that 
they are within telephone call of every 
rural home will in itself prove a terror 
to evil doers. 
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“Just watch us grow,” as the boys 
say out west. American Agricultur- 
ist is adding largely to its subscrip- 
tion list, but we want to double it, 
Our old friends and readers can 
make this possible by enthusiastic 
championship of “the old reliable.” 
Uree your friend to subscribe, if 
American Agriculturist is not already 
going to his house, send us his address 
for a sample copy, or better yet, for- 
ward his dollar for his subscription, 
and receive your reward from us. We 
especially request our friends to each 
send us the names and addresses of 
such farmers in their neighborhood 
as do not now take “the old reliable” 
but who.would be Interested and ben- 
efited by so doing. What better “mis- 








sionary” work? What will @do more 
good? Let us help each other. 

The annual report of interstate 
commerce commission is always inter- 
esting. That for the fiscal year ended 
June 80 is now being made public, and 
an abstract gives some. suggestive 
figures. The mileage is over 4000 
miles greater than-a year ago, the in- 


creace being confined chiefly to such 
ites as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


Texas, Missouri, Mississipvi, Georgia 
and several in the west. The capital- 
izction of all railway property is about 


$65,000 per mile. It would be interest- 
ing to know how much of this is 
“water” on which traffic must pay div- 
fdends. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that more than one- 


third of the total capital stock last 
year paid no while the re- 
maining two-thirds paid about 5%%, 
averaged for all. 


The season for harvesting field 
roots is at hand. It may not be 
known to all that these are not 
capable of standing the same amount 
of_exposure to frost. The parsnip is 
the hardiest of all the roots proper, 
and will not usually spoil, though left 
in the ground all winter, and yet, un- 
der some conditions, even parsnips 
will take injury from adverse winter 
conditions. Next to parsnips, carrots 
will probably endure more frost than 
other reots. After carrots come ruta- 
bagas, after rutabagas, turnips, fre- 
quently called fall turnips, and after 
turnips, mangels. Mangels are easily 
injured by frost, and when so injured 
will not keep well. Of course, all roots 
are much more readily harmed by 





freezing after they have been taken” 


ouf of the ground than before, hence 
the importance of covering them with 
tops or other material after they have 
been lifted and are not yet stored. 
Carrots and rutabagas will stand con- 
siderable freezing without harm while 
in the ground. Notwithstanding, they 
should be harvested before that sea- 
son arrives, as it is cold work har- 
vesting them in raw weather. 


The roadsides and fence borders in 
many areas are notoriously ragged 
with weeds and briars. Nothing tends 
to impress visitors more unfavorably 
than to see such evidences of neglect. 
In some instances, the road supervi- 
sors are at fault, but not in all. The 
farmers themselves should have pride 
enough to lead them to do something 
in this matter. Is the supervisor 
neglects his duty, the farmers responsi- 
ble for his appointment should hold 
him to the discharge of his duties. 
But apart from anything that the 
road supervisor may do or not do, the 
farmers have a duty i this matter. 
The mower should be used in trim- 
ming up roadsides, and where the 
mower cannot be used, the scythe 
ought to be. From one to three days 
will trim up the roadsides of any or- 
dinary farm so that these will be pre- 
Sentable all the year. Any farmer 
who is so minded can command the 
amount of time mentioned if he will. 
A little labor expended in this way at 
the right season would transform the 
appearance of whole neighborhoods. 
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On another page wil! be found a 
brief outline of a work in which New 
Hampshire appears to be the leader, 
the establishment of district nursing 
in the country. We commend this to 
the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers and invite their opinions. 
Conditions in that wide-awake little 
New Hampshire town are such that 
the movement must be largely sup- 
ported by charity, but that this is nec- 
essary in other places, as a rule, we 
are not ready to believe. A personal 
investigation by one of the editors of 
American Agriculturist has shown what 
a@ marvelous help such a nurse fs, fn 
towns far removed from available hos- 
pitals. Pring this matter before your 
granges and in your farmers’ institutes 
the coming season. The cottage hos- 
pital, and the diet kitchen in con- 
nection therewith, may be dreams of 
the future, but that it is possible to 
establish a visiting nurse in every 
rural district, we firmly believe. 
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A remarkable response is made to 
this magazine’s idea of college train- 
ing in co-operation. What the college 
presidents write, as printed in this 
number, will be read with interest. 
The conclusion is irresistible, how- 
ever, that the farmer has got to help 
himself in this as in other matters. It 
is equally clear that co-operation in 
agriculture should be absolutely di- 
vorced from politics, religion, capital- 
istic trusts or labor combinations. 
Think and do what you please upon 
such “issues,” but don’t lug them in- 





to your business. If you are a patron 
of a co-operative creamery, your duty 
as such is to furnish nice, sweet cream 
and help all you can to make the busi- 
mess a success, irrespective of what 
you or the other co-opemtors think 
about social, religious or political 
questions! To hitch up such “issues” 
with co-operation in the farmers’ bus- 
iness, is to invite dissension and defeat. 

In American Agriculturist of last 
week attention was called to the 
grain growers’ contest for 1907. It 
was there stated that those who are 
scwing wheat and other winter grains, 
to be harvested in 1907. as well as 
those sowing next spring, may enter. 
The interest shown this year warrants 
a more attractive prize list than that 
offered for 1906. Let everyone who 
desires to share in the distribution of 
prizes, next year, notify Contest Editor, 
American Agriculturist, New York City. 
The more entries we get the more in- 
centive to work for a great contest. 
This can but result in increased prof- 
its to grain grewers, and increased in- 
terest in better farming. Please do 
not forget that it costs nothing to en- 
ter.this contest. You are competing for 
large cash prizes and many other pre- 
miums. You will unconsciously be in- 
duced to adopt the latest and best 
methods, which in themselves will be 
of great value in after work. It is 
entirely too good an opportunity for 
any of our grain farmers to miss. Do 
it now. Send us your entry, telling 
what crops you will grow, and the 
approximate acreage. The rules for 
1907 will be simpler than for 1906. It 
will not be difficult to comply with 
the conditions and the reward wil! be 
great. 
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The American wild nut contest is 
attracting much attention. There is 
still room for a large number of en- 
tries, and our friends should select 
12 nuts from a single hickory nut or 
chestnut tree and send them along. 
It should be remembered that only 
hickory nuts. and chestnuts from na- 
tive trees are wanted. Cash prizes 
of $15 will be awarded about Janu- 
ary 1, 1907. Entries for the contest 
will close December 1, 1906. Send the 
nuts by mafl with no writing in the 
package, but with the rame and ad- 
dress of the sender on the outside. 
Address Nut Contest Editor, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St, 
New York. 








At least half the farmsip the United 
States could be run with greater prof- 
it if they were equipped with more 
up-to-date, lavor-saving machinery 
Look over your stock of supplies and 
see if you do not nééd something that 
is advertised in these columns. Cor- 
respond with the manufacturers and 
deal direct, being protected by the 
guarantee printed upon this page. 

Bee By-Products, says Prof R. H. 
Forbes in a recent Arizona bulletin, 
are of some importance. Wax is sold 
in considerable amount at about 3) 
cents @ pound; and some bee keepers 
work up their waste and washings 
into vinegar. Theoretically, one pound 
of average honey worth 5 cents, 
should ferment to form about two gal- 
lons of 3% vinegar, wholesaling fo: 
about 10 cents a gallon... However, 
the ordinary fermenting vat employed, 
consisting of ar alcohol barrel with 
open bung. requires as long as two 
years for the completion of the pro- 
cess, and the cost and care of barrels, 
delay in returns and limited local mar- 
ket discourage manufacture. The 
erude honey obtained by means of the 
eolar extractor from cappings and 
waste, is usually fed back to the bees 
On account of the excessive heat in 
these extractors, 220 degrees being 
noted by one observer, this honey is 
usually scorched and unfit for sale. 

Tons of Honey Are Lost each year 
because there are not bees enough to 
gather it. 

















Pennsylvania's $13,000,000 Capitol. 


The new Pennsylvania capito! build- 
ing at Harrisburg has been dedicated, 
with Pres Roosevelt the principal 
speaker of the occasion. Former Gov 
William A. Stone, president of the 
building commission,turned the struc- 
ture over to Gov Pennypacker for the 
state, with a brief address, and the 
governer concluded a speech of accept- 
once by introducing Pres Roosevelt. 
The president's address was mainly an 
appeal for a conservatively progressive 
policy in dealing with national prob- 
lems caused by the industrial growth 
and prosperity of the country. He 
struck at a proposed scheme of Bry- 
an’s when he said that “government 
supervision over railroads would pre- 
vent government ownership of rall- 
roads.”” The latter policy he declarcd 
to be evil from every standpoint. He 
alluded to the taxing of great fortunes 
which was one of the. reforms pro- 
posed by him last winter, and said 
that he thought such a national in- 
heritance law ought to come, 

It turns out that the new Pennsyl- 
vania capito! has already cost over 
$13,000,000, and a lot more money is 
evidently to be spent in furnishing and 








equipping it. The people supposed the 
capitol was costing them $4,000,000, 
which to some of us appears a very 
tidy sum. The fact has come out that 
the $4,000,000 hardly covers the bare 
building and $9.0 10,000 and more have 
gone into adornme nt and equipment 


more og ‘less necessary. The trifling 
sum of $2,000,000 has gone for chan- 
deliers and light fixtures. Then there 
are some filling cabinets that cost 
what outsiders would consider a for- 
tune, a matter of a million and a half 
dollars. The architect of the building 
modestly contented himself with fees 
of some over $300,000. Those who dis- 
approve of the lavish use of public 
money which it appears was made at 
Harrisburg were good enough to ask 
no impertinent questions tho day of 
dedication, but an investigation is 
promised and perhaps some of the 
men who know will be asked to ex- 
plain why $13,000,000 was put into the 
capitol, when the people supposed they 
were having a capitol built for $4,000,- 
000. Then there naturally follows the 
questions by what authority the ap- 
propriation was exceeded, whether or 
not the state has got its money’s worth 
and if not, who got the money that did 
not go into the state house or state 
house furnishings. 


Cossack Atrocities. 


Horrible atrocities by Cossack sol- 
diers have been committed at Keerson, 
Russia. Peasants devastated the es- 
tate of M Krivoshein, former minister 
of railroads, and the guilty ones fled. 
A detachment of Cossacks was taken 
to the estate and all the peasants on 








the grounds were gathered in. With- 
out investigation the chief ordered 
priests to administer the last sacra- 


ment to the prisoners and then or- 
dered the Cossacks to beat them all 
to death. At the end of four hours 23 
innocent peasants had been killed anc 
135 were mutilated. The Cossacks 
were then tired and compelled the 
peasants to flog each other. Then 97 
surviving peasants were put through a 
form of trial and 63 were sentenced to 
imprisonment. 


Our Work in Cuba. 


Where has been more or less opposi- 
tion in Cuba to intervention by the 
United States, on the ground than an- 
nexation would follow. Sec Taft cre- 
ated a favorable impression by an ad- 
dress before the university of Havana 
in which he said the purpose was to 
perpetuate the Cuban republic, to pre- 
vent its destruction and that as soon 
as the government was well on its 
feet again the United States would at 
once withdraw. 

Sec Taft has been succeeded by 
Charles E. Magoon as provisional gov- 
ernor, Magoon had just returned 
from Panama, where he had been 
governor of the canal zone and United 





States minister to the republic of 
Panama. Pres Roosevelt named him 
for vice-governor general of the 


Philippines, but Magoon has not yet 
accepted the appointment. 

The disarmament of the rebel forces 
has been going on under Prig-Gen 
Funston, who maylater be in com- 
mand of the United States forces in 
Cuba. Brig-Gen Bell, chief of the 
general staff. was sent to the island 
with Gov Magoon and if any serious 


WHAT 


trouble arises, Bell will probably re- 
main, and remain as commander of 
the army there. Such trouble will 
not occur, if the promises of the lead- 
ers are kept, as they have been by the 
better element. 

-Don Gonzales de Quesada, who has 
been minister to the United States 
from Cuba ever since the island re- 
public was established, will remain at 
his post, in accordance with the wishes 
of the United States government. 


Root's Successful Trip. 


The return of Elihu Root, secre- 
tary of state, from his South Ameri- 
can trip, marks the completion of a 
very important mission. The South 
American republics have not hereto- 
fore manifested much  cordiality 
toward the United States. There 
seemed to be a lurking suspicion that 
our government had designs on them, 
and some time intended to gobble 
them up, if possible. Trade relations 
have been painfully unsatisfactory, 
the buik of South America’s foreign 
trade being with European countries. 

Sec Root made the rounds officially 
to attempt to dispel the polite suspi- 
cion that has been so evident, to as- 
sure our neighbors in the south that 
we have no territorial ambitions 
toward them, and that we desire cor- 
dial friendship. He was given a se- 
ries of enthusiastic receptions, and ap- 
parently made friends wherever he 
went. Some new treaties and better 
diplomatic and trade relations are ex- 





pected to result from the trip. 


Cabinet Changes Coming. 


Immediately following the arrival of 
Pres Roosevelt In Washington after 
his summer at Oyster Bay, an- 
nouncement has been made that there 
will, in a few months, be changes in 
the cabinet. Attorney General Moody 
and Secretary of the Treasury Shaw 
are going to withdraw. Mr Moody 
will go back to Boston to resume the 
practice of law, and Mr Shaw will go 
back to Iowa to resume private busi- 
ness. George vonL. Meyer of Massa- 
chusetts, who is now the ambassador 
to Russia,is seeking for a place in the 
cabinet, but which portfolio will be as- 
signed to him has not been announced, 
neither Goes it yet appear who will be 
the other new cabinet member. 

There may be a reconstruction of 
the cabinet, through which some of 
the present members will be assigned 
other portfolios; for instance, Post- 
master General Cortelyou may be as- 
signed to the treasury department. 
Secretary Metcalf of the department 
of commerce and labor may be trans- 
terred to the navy department, and 
the present secretary of the navy, Mr 
Bonaparte, may be made attorney 
general. This, however, is all spec- 
ulative.. Lioyd C. Griscom, ambas- 
sador te Brazil, and former minister to 
Japan, is slated for the embassy at St 
Petersburg. 








in Quick Review.’ 


Packers at the Chicago steck yards 
have been given a 45-days’ extension 
from October 1, the date set for the 
enforcement of the new government 
meat inspection law. The extension 
applies simply to the matter of labels. 
At one of the big packing houses an 
inspector had made elaborate prepa- 
rations to hold up several thousand 
tons of canned meat if the labels re- 
quired by law were not attached to 
the cans on October 1. The new 
labels are to announce the contents 
of the cans or packages and were not 
reacy, and of course, therefore, had 
not been attached. Where the goods 
have been inspected and passed, they 
will, for the present, be shipped, but 
must be accompanied by certificate 
setting forth the facts. A fine of $10,- 
000 or two years’ imprisonment threat- 
ens violation of these rules. 


W. J. Conners of Buffalo has been 
chosen by the Hearst people as chair- 
man of the New York democratic 
state committee. Conners is the man 
who in 1899 came into public notice 
by a grain shovelers’ strike. He was 
a large contractor engaged in unload- 
ing grain vessels in Buffalo harbor, 
and_hired thousands of shovelers. He 
was also in the saloon business and 
paid off his men in his saloon or in 
those of his foremen, whom he con- 
trolled. The saloon business was very 
profitable under this system, and was 
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further helped on arrangement 
under which what the men owed for 
drink between pay days was deducted 
from wages. The strike was 
against this system, and public senti- 
ment, led by the Catholic church of 
Buffalo, forced a change of methods. 


The president of the Mormon 
church, Joseph F. Smith, has been 
arrested and held, charged with liv- 
ing unlawfully with five wives. A 
complaint was sworn out, alleging a 
statutory offense in connection with 
the birth of Pres Smith’s 434 child, 
but the county attorney refused to 





prosecute. The court held that the 
attorney was justified because the 
com t failed to offer evidence 


that the mother of the child war not 
the legal wife of Pres Smith. The 
second complaint was sworn to by a 
Mormon deputy sheriff, ordered served 
by @ Mormon sheriff, and the com- 
mitting magistrate was also a Mor- 
mon. Pres Smith was bound over to 
respond to the action of the district 
court. - The prosecution is of anti- 
Mormon source and comes about be- 
cause of the testimony of Pres Smith 
and others at the investigation in the 
case of Senator Reed Smoot. 





A new member of the Philippine 
commission has been appointed by 
Pres Roosevelt to fill one of the 
vacancies caused by the resignation 
of Gov-Gen Wright and more recently 
of Gov-Gen Ide. W. Morgan Shuster 
has been appointed. He is a native of 
the city of Washington, D C, and was 
deputy collector of customs in Cuba 
Guring the first American occupation 
and since 1901 has been collector of 
customs at Manila. He is the young- 
est member of the Philippine com- 
mission, but became a close friend of 
Pres McKinley and of Pres Roosevelt. 
In the Philippines he has been one 
of the advocates of the formation of 
the agricultural bank and in his new 
position will be able to put his ideas 
along this line more effectually into 
execution. He took a prominent part 
in.the agricultural congress recently 
held in Maniia. In his work as col- 
lector of customs at Manila he pur- 
sued the policy of kindness and con- 
ciliation towards the natives that re- 





sulted in their friendship. Mr Shus- 
ter is a man of tact. 
Irish-Americans have contributed 


$70,000 to the parliamentary party ted 
by John E. Redmond that is seeking 
self-government for Ireland. Two 
years ago the United Irish league of 
America pledged itself to raise $50,000 
to aid Mr Redmond and his colleagues. 
At the rerent convention of the league 
at Philadelphia, announcement was 
made $70,000 and more raised. 


The steel trust has leased some very 
extensive ore lands controlled by the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads in the northwest. Associat- 
ed in the deal is J. W. Longyear, who 
owns 30,000,000 tons of iron ore in the 





rich ore lands of the lake region. He 
will come into royalties that will 
amoun* tc a him and his 


heirs. J. J. Hill of the Great North- 
ern estimates that 500,000,000 tons of 
ore are in the lands of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific that 
are included in the lease. The United 


States steel corporation previously 
controlled 1,250,000,000 tons in ore 
lands. 





The special currency committee ap- 
potnted by the New York chamber of 
commerce, to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the currency and suggest de~ 
sirable changes, has recommended 
twe alternatives, either the establish- 
ment of a central national bank of 
issue, controlled by the government, 
or a law enlarging the present net 
issue privilege of national banks in 
such a manner that their right of is- 
sue will not vary with the ownership 
of United States bonds. 





A great international balloon race 
has been won by Trank T. Lahn of 
the United States. The race was for 
a cup and there were sixteen compet- 
itors. The winning balloon covered 
the distance of 415 miles starting 
from Paris and landing at Whitby in 
England. Other contestants were 
from France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Belgium. 


A mine explosion at Pocahontas, 
Va, resulted im the death of 35 miners. 
The work of removing the entombed 
bodies has been slow and difficult. 
Many of the victims were negroes 
and Hungarians 
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LOOSE TEETH 
Made Sound by Sating Grape-N uts. 
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Proper food nourishes every part of 
the body, because Nature selects the 
different materials from the food we 
eat, to build bone, nerve, brain, mus- 
cle, teeth, etc. 

AH we need is to eat the right 
kind of food slowly, chewing it well 
—our digestive organs take it up inte 
the blood and the blood carries it all 
through the body, to every litthe nook 
and corner. 

Tf some one would ask you, “Is 
Grape-Nuts good for loose teeth?" you’d 
probably say, “No, I don’t see how it 
could be.” But a woman in Ontario 
writes: 


“For the past two “ears i have used 
Grape-Nuts Food w.th most excellent 
results. It seems to take the place of 
medicine in many ways, builds up the 
nerves and restores the health gener- 
ally. 

“A little Grape-Nuts taken before re- 
tiring soothes my nerves and gives 
sound sieep.” (Because it relieves ir- 
ritability of the stomach nerves, being 
a predigested food.) 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth 
were ioose in the gums. They were 30 
bau I was afraid they would some day 
all fall out. Since I have used Grape- 
Nuts I have not been bothered any 
more with loose teeth, 

“All desire for pastry has disap- 
peared and I have gained in health, 
weight and happiness since I began to 
use Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Get the 
famous little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 











There is no gas en- 
gine as simple as an 
Olds—compare it with 
others and this statement 
is proved. The repairs cost 
practically nothing. 




















For pumping, sawing wood, feed 

eherning and 4)) farm work. 
The reason why is interestingly told in cur sate 
log mailed on request. } as your require 
ments and we wi!! help you figure out what you 
peed. Send for our catalog showing Type A (% 
Bh. p..) Type G (8-50 h. p.) Types K and N i 1 
1200 h. p., used with our Gas Producer, it wild 
reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 

pees mgs ae a 

Por 4c 1m to pay f mailing we 
Till also send you Bonheur - “Hores 
Pair,” the 


most celebrated animal pio 
ture, in the world, else: 162) w beauth 


OLDS G48 POWER Co. LDS 
GasoLine awerih rounk° 
O17 Chestnut st., Lansing, 

























ai HAY BALERS. 


38 ctyles and sizes. 





Work iastest, bales are tightest and shapeliest. Lok 
care to best adranisyo. anette jasure safer 4 fac tiene 
Werk. Steel and woxi frames, horso and ieee One cataiog (rem 


Collins Plow Co., 1913 Mampehire 8¢., St., Quiney, It, 

















The Mill That 
Always Works 









for the mill Treelf, “You pays little 
more for our French Buhr Stone —— 
but that is the best part of the bar- 
sin. Lasts a lifetime and always 
free high grade work. Grinds stock 
feed, cornmeal, buck wheat, ete. Write for catalog 
Nonpves & Mazon Co., WS2Ky. Ave., Indianapolis 
America's Leading Floor Mill Builders. Estab. 155! 















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great sireich of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
vegetables. The cry long. since went forth 
from the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. It is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed, Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
your own paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Liberal Entries at York Fair. 


The 49th annual exhibition of the 
York county agricultural society was 
held at York, Pa, October 1-5. In all 
departments the exhibits were the 
greatest in number of entries and in 
general average quality better than 
any previous occasion. The cattle ex- 
hibit was good. Over 450 head were 
shown, G. W. Carroll & Son of Jack- 
son Center exhibited a Hereford six- 
year-old-bull which we'ghed 2700 
pounds. Among the principal winners 
of prizes on cattle were G. W. Carroll 
& Son, J. A. Watson of Youngstown, 
O; James Blair of Hartztown, Pa, for 
17 fine Herefords; Walt-r T, Plaith of 
Delta for 17 Holsteins; J. T. Eari of 
Poland for 10 Herefords, McLaury 
Brothers of Hampton, N Y, for Short- 
horns, L. M. Hetzel of Easton, K. B. 
Barney of Milford, N Y; B. H. Shel- 
don of West Olean, N Y: E. C. Hamil- 
ton of St Lawrence, N Y. 

There was a good display of sheep. 
W. A. McCoy & Sons of Mercer, Pa, 
showed fine Leicesters, Shorthorns and 
Lincolns:; Mrs Keener of Slippery 
Rock also exhibited six varieties; Tary- 
sering of West Oneonta, N Y, had 17 
head of Dexter Kerrys which attracted 
considerable attention. The swine de- 
partment contained many large sveci- 
mens. The poultry entries made a 
record-brexker, there being over 30) 
entries. This made jud~ ~ very dif- 
ficult. Farm implements and machin- 
ery were there by the atre. Hanover, 
in the same county, also holds a fine 
fair, m2king two good fairs each sea- 
son in York county. 

In houcehold department, an im- 
mense building, represented a regular 
bazaar in its wonderful display inelud- 
ing the deft handiwork of women in 
embroidery and fancy work, ete. Pre- 
serves, jams, jellies, etc, were arranged 
on step shelves making a large and 
magnificent display. Pread, rolls, 
eakes, ete, further proclzimed the 
women know how to do their part of 
successful farming, Horticultural hall 
was filled with fruits, vegetab'es and 
flowers. Pres Roosevelt visited the 
grounds and made an address from the 
grand stand and 59,000 people braved 
the rain and mud to see and hear him. 
Friday w1s Democratic dey and 35,090 
were again parading in the unnleasint 
weather and mud. Unpleasant rainy 


35° 











weather prevailed during the entire 
week. Fn 
Keystone Notes. 
Arbor day this .fall will be held 


throuthout the state Friday, October 
19, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Nathan C. Schaeffer having 
issued his semi-annual proclamation 
last week. Governor Pennypacker will 
supplement th‘s with his proclamation 
to the same effect. 

The corn crop raised in Rerks coun- 
ty this season is one of the largest in 
years. Harvesting labor has been very 
scarce, however; as in Lancaster, har- 
vesters were paid from $1 to $1.25 a 
day and required to work from sunrise 
to sunset. Harvesting labor is scarce 
in Lancaster county. Many farmers 
have been unable properly to harvest 
their corn crop. Some of them offered 
$3 a day and others two cents a shock, 
at which rate a good harvester could 
earn $4 a day. Even at those fisures 
many men could not get the necessary 
labor. 

Liverymen in West Chester have 
raised the price of boarding herses 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


irom $15 to $17 a month, giving as 
their reason the increased cost of all 
kinds of feed. A 

A new natural gas well was drilled 
near Kane, Bradford county, last week. 
It is believed to be the largest in the 
world. The capacity is estimated at 
100,000,000 cubic feet a day; the roar 
is audible for miles around. 

The great York fair has assumed 
such proportions that the present 
grounds are inadequate. The grounds 
were not enlarged for the exhibition 
this year, but a 14-acre tract adjoin- 
ing has been secured and will be 
added next year. 

The Kutztown fair last week was 
marred by poor weather the opening 
day, but was a success. The conces- 
sions numbered more than in any 
other year. The exhibits were numer- 
ous, -The races were fine and included 
two novelties—a mule race and an 
ostrich race. These attracted immense 
crowds. Band concerts were held daily. 
J. B. Esser is chairman of the associa- 
tion and C. J. Rhode is secretary. 


Flora Dale, Adams Co—Heavy rains 
through Aug retarded farm work 
somewhat, but gave a fine crop and 
fall pasturage. Nearly all fall grain 
sown, and much corn is now in shock. 
The harvest of winter apples, of which 
the fruit growers report 50% of last 
year’s crop, has commenced and many 
orchardmen have sold at $1 p bbl. 
Potatoes are a fair crop of good qual- 
ity. Price at car 55ce p bu. Wheat 67c, 
oats 40c, timothy hay $12 p ton. Farm 
help scarce and high. The apple driers 
are paying from 15 to 25c for drops. 

Bedford, Bedford Co—General farm 
work well along. Apples about half 
crop. Buyers are paying the very low 
price 30c for first-class fruit. The 33d 
exhibition of the agricultural society 
was held last week. Rain prevented 
some of the races and reduced attend- 
ance. 

Squash Vines Infested—The pickle 
borer, Margaronia nitiladis, is doing 
considerable damage. This is the first 
season that it has been recorded with 
certainty in the state, as far as I can 
learn. It has been very abundant near 
New Cumberland which shows that it 
is working northward and gradually 
becoming acclimated from the south 
where is it known to be very abun- 
dant.—[Prof H. A. Surface, Economic 
Zoologist. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cumberland Co—Farm- 
ers are finishing fall work and: pre- 
paring for sowing wheat. Most crops 
did well. Peach trees were full, but 





Bridgeton, 


the fruit did not grow as it should, 
Many of the earlier varieties were 
clingstones. Tomatoes plentiful, some 


some farmers carting them to Bridge- 
ton and réceiving 25 to 59c p. bskt. 
Home factory gave $8 p ton. Corn is 
turning out well. Kieffer pear trees 
are not so full as usual, but fruit is 
very large. Winter apples. ripening 
early. Plum crop a failure. Some 
farmers expect to spray for San Jose 
scale this fall. 


Vernon, Essex Co—Eggs 27c p doz. 
Potatoes 60¢ p bu, onions 75e p bu. 
Buckwheat rather a short crop. Corn 
good. Some growers husking while 
other are not through cutting. Peach 


crop nearly done, prices ranged from 
75c to $1.50 p bu. 

Short Courses in Agriculture—Win- 
ter courses in agri have been estab- 
lished at the agri col. These will 
cover 12 weeks, opening Jan 2 and 
closing Mar 26. Tuition is free to 
residents of the state, but a small en- 
trance fee will be required. Appli- 
cants must be over 16 years o'd. 
Hoard and rooms may be secured in 
private families at from $4 to $6 per 
week. The expense for books will 
depend largely on the student. Few 
books will be required. <A building is 
being erected on the college farm: and 
is expected to be in readiness for the 
opening of the school. This will con- 
tain class rooms for handling milk, 
butter making and other laboratories. 
The college farm building, barns, 
greenhouses, dairy rooms, ete, will 
also be available for giving instruc- 
tion, as will the orchards, live stock 
and other equipment locsted there. 
Three courses will be offered, (1) 
General agriculture, (2) Dairy farm- 
ing (3) Fruit =” Yeo and market 


gardening, Address Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees at New Brunswick for further 
information and circulars. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co—Cold but no frost. 
Farmers well on with ‘heir work. 
Wheat -all sown, early-sown up and 
doing well. Potatoes about half a 
erop. Corn in the shock maturing 
finely. Apples a short crop, cider 
grades in the majority. Pastures 
good and stock doing well. Markets 
about the same as Baltimore, less 
freight. 








Pennsylvania’s Good Tobacco Crop. 


B. EZRA HERR, PRES LANCASTER CO ASSN. 
- q 





Our tobacco crop in this county 
for ’06, in ma ways, had a varied 
experience. The weather was favor- 
able for getting the seed in the ground 
if the greater portion of growers were 
successful with seed maturing. Short- 
ly after, the season was extremely dry, 
which continued on until planting 
time. Those who -had water avail- 
able used it freely, and by that means 
the plants did not suffer in the bed, 
while those who did not, suffered. 
A \ory heavy, dashing rain pressed 
our plants in the ground, covered quite 
ani aber, and made a great deal of 
replanting necessary, making our 
patches later and uneven 

Early tobacco was harvested in the 
worst possible weather we could have 
had. The thermometer was in the 
nineties and the humidity was close 
beside it, making a cure almost im- | 
possible. Some who cut tobacco and 
put it in the sheds without scaffold- 
ing it, had to take it out again. Some 
leaf even spoiled on the scaffold, Just 
in the nick of time, when I thought 
it would be ruined, the weather 
changed and the wind came from the 
northwest again, where it had not been 
for over 5 weeks. I suppose some to- 
bacco is injured, but the greater por- | 
tion of it will be saved. | 

We who harvested later concluded 
to seaffold the greater portion of our 
crop, for fear of a change of weath- 
er, which did not come and I never 
saw better curing weather than we 
have had of late. I can safely say that 
all but the very late cut is out of dan- 
ger. 

For the final summing up: Our 
crop will be 20% larger than last year. 
Tobacco was cut riper this year than 
it has been for years. Hands were 
searce, and worms more numerous, 
so that it could not be put away as 
fast as of yore. Buyers are out look- 
ing at the crop and asking their cus- 
tomers not to sell too hurriedly, but 
in this section of the county I have 
heard of no sales. A few sales have 
been made in the northern end at 12 
to 15 cents through. I look for the 
crop to sell for a few cents moré than 
last year, but I do not think, as some 
do, that the price of strictly fillers 
will be in the neighborhood of 29 
cents, What has made our tobacco 
higher? woud say, many things. In the 
first place, the increased number of 
cigars manufactured has made a great- 
er demand for filler goods of all kinds. 
In the second place, we think the 
splendid exhibit of Lancaster Co to- 
bacco at St Louis, gave the world an 
idea of what we had. I, as president 
of the Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ 
assn, received letters both foreign and 
domestic, congratulating us unon our 
exhibit of Pa tobacco, and asking me 
where it could be bought. One man 
went so far as to say he had used Pa 
tobacco for years, but never saw any 
like that. 

Our. society took a gold medal-for 
the best exhibit of shade-grown to- 
bacco exhibited, not only outranking 
anything that Pla and Ct had, but 
even Sumatra itself. We also took a 
gold medal for an individual exhibit 
of wrappers, and the only silver medal 
for fine fillers. These things may be 
surprising, but all outsiders have to 
do is to investigate and see for them- 
selves. 


Cruelty to Bees—A certain retail 
grocer in Pittsburg, Pa, now knows 
that bees cannot thrive indefinitely in 
a glass case. He had such in his store 
until complaint was made last week 
by the humans society, this organiza- 
tion insisting that the bees must be 
sent to the country for exercise; other- 
wise that they would slowly die. The 
incident has caused some interest in 
bee circles, 








16 YEARS 
Without Repairs 
Ready Roofing 


Did you ever see a 16-year-old 
roofing advertised before? Never, 
unless it was Black Diamond. This 
roof has had rio patching and no 
leaks in all that time in any part 
of its 6,000 square feet. That's the 
kind of service you want and the 
kind of Roofing you ought to have. 

Send for Sample and Booklet and 
hear of other roofs that have lasted 
as long. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Black Diamond Dept. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Allegheny, 
City, Minneapolis, New Orleans. 





ee Let Us Send You ~~ 
Our Book. * 

about good wheels and good wagons that will save 

you « lot of work and make you @ jot of money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
———and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter millions seld. Spokes united to the 
hnb, Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will 
muke your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 























THEY LAST FOREVER 
TANDARD 


| STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Are to be Driven 

ONE-THIRD CHEAPER 

THAN WOOD Posts. 
Can be used with piain, barb or 
r] woven wire fencing. Posts made 
for all requirements. Over 75,000 
sold. Twenty miles of fencing 
‘| erected on one estate. W rite forcir- 
ulars, price list aud reiereuce to 


J.H. DOWNS, 
| 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory near Pittsburg 


Try It. Freight Paid. 


40 years the leader, better than ever 
and price lower. 


Quaker City 


pe 
| | AV % mills grind ear corn and 
hs all grains, separate or 
yea, mixed. Don't be misled. 
Quaker Cities make good 
everywhere. Investigate. Catalog free. 


The A. W. Straub Go. ii°ie"Cocsi st ckieass, ‘hi 
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Eastern Potate Notes, 


Writing this week from Suffolk 
county, N Y, an American Agricultur- 
ist correspondent says: Potato yield 
ranges 100 to 125 bushels per acre 
against 200 bushels last year. Many 
have exaggerated crop prospects here. 
Vines generally died too soon. Some 
fields in the Riverhead-Southold dis- 
trict that went 250 bushels to the acre 
last year are giving as low as 100 
bushels this season. Buyers offer 55 
cents per bushel for immediate deliv- 
ery, but farmers are inclined to hold. 

A Washington county, N Y, grower 
says: We have about 80% of a crop of 
potatoes . here. Yield running 125 
bushels per acre against 150 in 1905, 
Theré is considerable rot but the qual- 
ity is generally superior. Many of our 
farmers are going out of potato cul- 
ture and taking up corn growing and 
dairying. They don’t relish such com- 
petition from Maine. Buyers giving 
40 cents per bushel for new tubers, but 
growers inclined to hold. 

Potatoes yielding better than last 
year, averaging 115 bushels per acre 
compared with 95 in 1905. Late blight 
prevalent but-did not cut the yield 
more than 10%; fully 5% rotted in the 
ground. Buyers giving 50 cents per 
bushel.—[J. F. Keller, Licking Co, O. 

About 75% of a full potato crop here. 
Dry. weather and rot brought down 
prospects. Grubs and wireworms also 
destructive, getting 75 to 8) cents per 
bushel at local markets.—[J. W. P., 
Windham Co, Vt. 





The Grange and its National Field. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





The very best class of farmers are 
now uniting with the grange. Those 
who have been willing to labor and 
give the management even of their 
own affairs into the hands of those 
who have stood ready to take the re- 
sults of their labor, but are at last 
awakening from their long sleep to 
find themselves living lives of isola- 
tion, without business habits and with 
few social advantages. They are ask- 
ing why we should not assist each 
other, why may we not co-operate, 
and secure from labor better returns? 
Shall we not break up this isolation 
end meet where our families may have 
a season of enjoyment and recreation? 

The first lesson a candidate learns, 
as he enters a grange meeting for the 
first time is, “An honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” We need hon- 
est men in these days and we need 
them badly. We need them in public 
places, in politics, in the highest walks 
of business life. Will not the teach- 
ings of the grange, at least, help not 
alone as a prevention, but as a cure? 
Cannot a fair share of the credit for 
the great reform wave now passing 
over the country in business and in 
politics, be fairly credited to the 
grange organization, which in its tens 
of thousands of meetings all over the 
land, has been impressing upon old 
and young, this lessor of honesty? 

The indifference of those engaged 
in agriculture and the other industrial 
pursuits, to matters of legislation and 
public affairs has, in other times and 
in other countries, been the primary 
cause of class legislation, which has 
degraded labor and robbed it of its 
just rewards, built up a moneyed aris- 
tocracy and monopolies which own 
and control not only the wealth of the 
country, but the government itself. 
Such a condition of affairs can only be 
averted in the country by educating 
the wealth producing classes to under- 
stand their privileges, and, in the fuli 
exercise of their political rights, to 
demand a fairer representation in the 
legislative departments of the govern- 
ment and equa! protection to their in- 
terests. For-this great work of edu- 
cating and elevating the agricultural 
classes of this country, and to save 
from the impending fate that has be- 
fallen the farmers of the old world. 
was the grange created. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. - 
Nearly three years ago Delaware 
valley grange was organized at Layton 
in Sussex county by that energetic dep- 
uty, R. M. Holley. Its 13 charter mem- 
bers were earnest and united in effort 
and this grange has moved upward, in- 
creasing in numbers and usefulness. 
3-4 


“FARM AND GRANGE 


Sometime ago they resolved upon hav- 
ing a home of their own and a good, 
substantial, two-story hall is the re- 
sult. This was recently dedicated, an 
oceasion which will long be remember- 
ed by those who were present. Dep- 
uty Holley acted as installing officer, 
aided by Worthy Master Stoll and Sec 
Hursh. The ceremony was carried on 
in full form with plenty of good music. 
Between the sessions a bountiful re- 
past was furnished. At the afternoon 
anc evening meetings Brother White- 
head,. past lecturer of the national 
grange delivered addresses. 


Hamilton grange has again taken 
first prize on its exhibit of vegetables 
and also first on grain at the great In- 
tersta‘e fair at Trenton. These prizes 
were $75 each. The committee who 
worked up this, display deserve much 


credit. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
The zoological committee prize con- 


“test at Tigoa county Pomona grange 


was a success and the experiment will 
dgubtless be repeated. American Agri- 
culturiet offered a year’s subscription 
to the grower of the largest squash. 
This prize was won by A. A. Spencer. 
Welisboro grange won the cash 
prize offered to the grange from whose 
jurisdiction the largest number of 
prize winners came. Members of this 
grange carried off 13 prizes. 


-_— 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains at 3%c p qt in the 26-c 
zone. Owing to the Jewish holidays 
the market is flooded with milk and 
it is not thought that this price will 
be changed soon, There is also no 
longer any talk of raising the retail 
price from 8c p qt. 

The receipte. of milk and cream ” 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 6 
were: 











Milk Cream 
Sib. . ste pekdess se 424 1,489 
Susquehanna ...... 12,753 105 
West Shore........ 16,334 879 
Lackawanna . 39,050 1,430 
N YC (long havi) - 38,920 1,915 
N Y C (Harlem). 10,165 155 
yaar 42,923 1,951 
Lehigh Valley ..... 22,290 978 
Homer Ramsdell 
BMG ataeo dass ss 4,660 35 
New Haven ....... 7,690 ao 
Other sources...... 5,910 220 
TED scaunanag o> 233,119 9,157 
PENNSYLVANIA — At ——e 
corn 54c p bu, oats 39c, hay $15@ 


ton, clover 15@16, middlings 22@ Sook 
bran wuss 50. Cmy print vee 27 
@28c p tubs 27c, i. 20@2Ic, 
cheese 13140 Eggs 24@ p doz, 
chickens 13@1l4c p Ib. Beets 30¢ p 
doz bchs, tomatoes 50c p bskt, cab- 
bage 1.35@1.50 p bbl, onions 75c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


wheat 7T4c P bu, corn J5c, oats 40c, 
bran $20@21 p ton, baled timothy hay 
18@18.50, mixed 16. Cmy butter 25@ 
26c p Ib, dairy 20@22c, cheese 13@14c. 
Eggs He p doz, hens 3c p 2b, spring 
chickens 14@15c. Apples 2. 50 p 
bbl, p= 2@2.50 p carrier, grapes 
1h@1 c p 8-Ib bskt, Bartlett pears 4.50 
@5.50 p bbl, common sorts 1@1.50, 
cranberries 5.50@6.50 p bbl, 





In Cranberry Sections throughout 
N J scoop picking is now coming to 
the front, although still in the exper- 
imental state. It necessitates putting 
a bog on a status so it can be scooped 
at harvest time. It is claimed this 
work can be done at a cost of 50 to 
60c p bbl, compared with $1.50 hand 
picking; a few men operating scoops 
can do the work of a large number 
of hand pickers who are not now eas- 
ily obtainable.—[J. T. Brakely, Mon- 
mouth Co. 





A full-blooded Holstein bull heads 
my herd of 11 cows. I prefer this 
breed because of its hardiness and 
ability to yield milk and because the 
animals can be turned into passable 
beef, when unprofitable as milkers. 
The bulk of the milk is shipped to New 
York. Prices in August were 87 cents 
a 40-quart can.. Farmers are all paid 
alike. My cows averaged $87 last year, 
which was somewhat less than the 
year before. They have plenty of 
good clover and timothy pasture. De- 
pendence in winter is of hay and sil- 
age. Animals ost some grain now with 
< oe —I{W. F. Giles, Tioga County, 
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The Moline Wagon 


Farmers Call It the *“*Ironclad” 


There is only one farm wagon that the 

farmers call the “Ironclad” 

wagon, and that’s the 
oline! 

Why did they name it 

“Tronclad’’? 

Simply because it has 
more and heavier ironing 
and bracing than any farm 
wagon on earth. There’s so much iron 
and steel reinforcement on a Moline Wagon that if it was 
made into fence wire, it would build a four-wire fence half 
amile long! This is a fact that has been demonstrated 
right in our factory. We have the proof. The gears are 
ironclad. The tongue is ironclad. The box is ironclad. 
Every part of the Muline Wagon where there is wear and 
strain is protected by iron straps, iron braces or steel plates. 


The Moline Wears Like Iron 


A Moline Wagon is good for 30 years of heavy hauling. 
The foundation is of finest hardwoods—Hickory and White 
Oak that has been air-seasoned (not kiln-dried) for 4 to 7 
years. 

There is lumber drying in our yards today that we don’t 
expect to use until 1912! 

When lumber gets through air-drying in our vast lum- 
ber yards, its fiber is almostas hardasiron. It won’t warp. 
It won’t split. It won’t shrink. But how it will wear! 

Now, the Moline Wagon, with all its heavy ironing and its 
heavy pattern woodwork, hasn’t an ounce of unneces- 
sary weight. Every piece for a purpose. It is the 
lightest running wagon made. One-third lighter 
draft than ordinary wagons. 

The Master Mechanic has just written a book— 










WwW fom “How the New Moline Is Made Ironclad.” 
B « k Nothing “‘flowery,’’ but just plain wagon talk 
from start to finish. You want this book and 


we want to send you a copy free, postage paid by us. 
. Drop a postal today, or see your nearest Moline agent 
and he will make you a present of the book. 


Moline Wagon Co. Moline, Ill. 


Branches—Deere & Webber Co., Mi lis; John Deere Plow Co., 
Eascas City. St. Louis, Omaha, Dalles. New Orleans end Portland. 
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Wholesale Factory Prices 


on all Farm Utensils, Vehicles and Everything Else Needed for the 
Farm and Home. A Larger Line of Labor and Money Saving 
Specialties for Stockmen and Others than was ever before shown 

Gweep Grinding Mills in any Catalogue. All sold direct 
in several styiesandsises from the Factory to You, by the big 


—W KALAMAZOO 


SUPPLY HOUSE 


If you have not already sent for our new 400-page 
entalagee send for it today before you order another 
thing anywhere for Fall or Winter. It shows a com- 
= = high grade implements, farm spectaities. 

ltry goods, vehicles, harness, furniture, 
J. ty. ~4 miscellaneous household articles, all ac- 
ey fllustrated and described and al) sold direct 
from the faatory at the ery lowest wholesale prices 
on a a guara of satisfaction or 
T This catalogue will — ely 
Drag S#ve you Ee if youare going to buy Th mts at “4 
ied our itneot ds, forthe famous KALA 
OUSE never takes a back seat for ~4 


} nar oy we Heater bo ot he matter of high quality and low prices. 

ewly Operating at comparatively small expense and ehtp- 

$4.65 ping direct from the factor ys .We are enabled to es 
everything at the very rock-bottom price. If 

Weight, think perhaps 4 ay exaggerating when we say t at, 

aie just ds and prices with the 

eae and prices” of any © mail-ord«r 

se in the world. You will know then why we 

ous we are entitied to ng patronage. If there te 

- thing you need for the farm or home thie Fa)! or 

Winter you will find . in our wer in many 







up : % 
conpistn os” 

rT ad 

Without fan 

= 

$4.40 


ti eenretae 15 styles, 
0.20 fowiee Toe dee 













Other styles as low as 


Cider Bil Sprayers ee: — § tvs and ices, and a)) of guaran- 
ean for San J y. Send for this catal and we will 
er te Beale, ote. the mall ar portage paid. at A — ~y yi you 
only best.et under eny o' ons. We want you ave 
8 other sizes, pe hy prices catulagee, ‘A py ates . 


GASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 660 Lawrence Square, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Promoting Agriculture at Ithaca. 


c. E. HUNN, NY. 


The new buildings of the state col- 
lege of agriculture are rapidly nearing 
their external completion. Only the 
central roof remains uncovered. This 
signifies that interior work may prog- 
ress all winter and next spring find 
students in occupancy. The dairy build- 
ing which was expected to be ready by 
September 1, still needs some little 
work. When completed this is to be 
the finest dairy in the country, both 
from efficiency and sanitariness. In 
addition to the old equipment, which 
has been all placed in repair, much 
new apparatus will be installed in the 
near future. This will include: 3 
churns, 8 butter workers, 2 coolers, 3 
new sterling chests, 1 pasteurizer, 3 
scales, Argos and Wizard milk testers, 
a 50-horse power boiler and numerous 
other appliances. The building is 
equipped with locker rooms. 

Numerous repairs have been made in 
the horticultural department buildings 
this summer. The laboratories have 
been repainted and overhauled. A 
, portion of the mushroom house has 
been fitted over into a greenhouse for 
the nature study department, by re- 
moving the roof and substituting sash 
bars and glass. New equipment, such 
as photographic and spraying outfits, 
have been acquired by this department. 

One of Dean Bailey’s hobbies is rural 
education. To further foster and ad- 
vance this cause, Prof Bailey has su- 
pervised the erection of a model 
schoolhouse to the west. of the agro- 
nomy building. The schoolhouse is built 
of wood and is of moderate'cost so as to 
be copied by rural districts. The main 
feature of this building is a large room 
connected with the school room, This 
is to be used as a laboratory, and to 
contain plants, tables and other equip- 
ment for successful nature study work. 

The college of agriculture is contin- 
uing in its growth as seen from the ad- 
dition to and the promotion among 
tho faculty. Dr MacGillivray and Dr 
Riley have been advanced to assistant 
professors of entomology; Mr Whetzel 
assistant professor of botany; Mr Har- 
per, instructor in animal husbandry; H. 
8. Ayers and H. E. Ross, assistants in 
dairy industry, and C. H. Van Auke, 
assistant in animal husbandry. J. E. 
Coit is assistant in horticulture where 
he will have special charge of the ex- 
perimental work. This year he will be 
occupied with the bibliography of peo- 
nies. C. E. Hunn, who was formerly 
connected for a long term of years as 
gardener to the horticultural depart- 
ment, will have charge of the labora- 
tory work of the nature study students. 
When the new buildings are complet- 
ed, he will have charge of the grounds 
surrounding them. 

New additions to the faculty are: Dr 
T. L. Lyon, who comes from the uni- 
versity of Nebraska to serve as profes- 
sor of experimental agronomy; Prof 
W. A. Stocking of Connecticut, who 
will be assistant professor of dairy 
bacteriology; Dr G. F. Warren, for- 
merly professor of horticulture at the 
New Jersey experiment station, who is 
to be assistant professor of agronomy; 
Prof L. B. Judson of university of 
Idaho, who will be assistant professor 
of horticulture. Mr Griffiths from C. 
D. Barden’s, Oceanic, N J, will succeed 
Mr Hunn. 





Aftermath of the Hop Harvest. 


Operators throughout the U S are 
keenly watching developments abroad 
and anticipating a good export demand 
from U K later on. For the 12 
months ended September 1, '06, im- 
ports of hops into the U K total 120,- 
000 bales. Exports for the same pe- 
riod were 13.100 bales. Recent Lon- 
don. quotations for American hops 
range 18@2S8c p Ib. 

In York state growers have been 
selling very choice ’06 hops recently 
at 21@25c p Ib. Our Cobleskill cor- 
respondent says: Hop trade is dor- 
mant here, Farmers want more than 
20c p Ib, but buyers do not care to 
plunge in heavily above that figure. 
Shipments for the month of Sept 
totaled 476 bales, against 404 bales 
last year. 

Writing early this week a Yuba 
county, Cal, grower says: “The acre- 
age -harvested in this county in '06 
was 1246 and the average yield has 
been 2000 Ibs per acre, against 1700 
Ibs last season; qulity first-class. 
Hops selling at — to 18 p 
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Ib.” A correspondent in Mendocino 
county, same state, says: “Along the 
Russian river some 900 acres of hops 
were harvested this year; yield around 
1200 Ibs p acre, an inerease of 300 Ibs 
over ‘0. Growers getting 15-to 20c 
p- lb, but inclined to hold.” 

Hop Notes. 

NEW YORK, 

Hop yield averaged 600 to 700 Ibs p 
a, quality of new crop finest in years.— 
[W. G. A., Schoharie Co, N Y. 

Our hops made about 900 Ibs p a 
against S00 Ibs in Quality excel- 
lent. Many growers holding for 30c 
p lb.—[J. T. Kennedy, Oneida Co, N-Y. 

We have an extra choice hop crop. 
It is believed all hops here will be fit 
for foreign markets. Best price for 
new hops 25c p Ib; most growers hold- 
ing.—[E. S., Worcester, N Y. 

This town harvested about 500 a of 
hops in '06. Yield ran 1000 Ibs p a, an 
increase over last season. A very few 
bales of old hops on hand and grow- 
ers are confident.—[L. W. G., Madison, 

The 40 a of hops in this section 
turned out 22,000 Ibs this. year, a 
shrinkage of 6000 Ibs from ’05. ual- 
ity excellent.. Only a few old ops 
held.—[F. H. G., Nunda, N Y. 

A few small hop yards here, all left 
of the industry. A good yield this sea- 
son. Buyers offered up to 18c¢ but 
growers holding.—[G. J., New Berlin, 
y Y¥. 


+ 
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Empire State ‘Tobacco Notes. 


The final ‘06 cigar leaf tobacco 
crop estimate of American Agricultur- 
ist will be found on Page 318. The 
following excerpts from correspon- 
dents’ returns illuminate the situation 
in detail as it appears in the Empire 
state: 

Our Havana has made 1400 Ibs p 
a this year. Crop one of the best on 
record. Leaf curing nicely. Three- 
fourths of crop sold at 10@17e p Ib.— 
{A. M. Rice, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

In the town of Owego we harvested 

23 a of tobacco which averaged 1699 
Ibs p a. Quality of crop fime. Color 
good and texture excellent. Prices 13 
@l6c p lb. Fully 90% of crop sold.— 
[E. H. Miller, Tioga Co, N Y. 

Tobacco made about 140) Ibs p a. 
Crop better than ’05. Leaf very thin, 
silky and light in color. Prices range 
WW@l4e. <A few crops held for more 
money but 7% of our tobacco is sold— 

J. H. Westcott, Wayne Co, N Y, 

Tobacco acreage greatly enlarged, 
quality and yield superior to 05. Barly 
prices 114,c p lb; late somewhat bet- 
ter. About 75% of crop sold.—[D. 8. 
Baldwin, Cayuga Co, N Y. 

Around Savona over 50% of tobacco 
crop sold at 11@13c p lb. Yield 1700 
lbs p a—I[D. S. Ward, Steuben Co, 
NY 


Growers here secured 1200 to 1500 
lbs tobacco p a. It is one of the finest 
crops we have ever raised. Rapid 
gruwth but texture splendid. Some 
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sold last spring at 8c, but now prices 
are 12%@15c. More than 75% of crop 
sold.—{ J. P. R., Oswego Co, N Y. 

In vicinity of Rathbone tobacco avy- 
eraged 1600 Ibs p a. Growth large and 
extra good. Acreage 25% larger. Sold 
90% of erop at 12@14c.—[A. E. Loper, 
Steuben Co, N Y. 

In the Campbell district tobacco av- 
eraged 1300 to 1400 ibs p a. Crop in 
all respects superior to ‘05. Sales at 
12% @l6c. One grower sold at 1lc for 
‘06 and 10c for O07. Know of no un- 
sold leaf.—[E. L. Knowles, Steuben 
Co, NY. 

Tobacco is very fine around Corn- 
ing. Steuben Co acreage increased 
10% or more. About 75% of crop sold 
at 12@15c p 1lb.—[F. H. Dow. 

Our tobacco ran 1400 Ibs p a. Yield 
and acreage both larger than ’05. 
Sales ranged 12@16c and 80% of crop 
eh 3 H. Van Grosbeck, Chemung 
Co, N Y. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, October 8, 1906. 
At New York, last week the cattle 
market ruled dull on Wednesday with 
lower prices for medium and common 
beeves; bulls of all sorts were lower. 
The calf market broke Wednesday, all 
sorts selling 50c lower; veals ruled 
steady at the decline to the close of 
the week; westerns and grassers on an 
oversupply still further declined, with 

several hundred unsold at the close, 
On Monday of this week there were 
72 cars of cattle and 2600 ca!ves on 
sale. Good to choice steers with 
weight ruled firm; others slow but not 
lower; bulls were firm on light re- 
ceipts and in some cases 10c higher; 
cows dull and good cows weak. Good 





and prime veals were in fair demand ° 


and steady; others slow, grassers and 
westerns dull and easier. Good to 
choice 1225 to 1395-Ib steers crossed 
the scales at $5.15@6.10 p 100 Ibs, com- 
mon to fair 990 to 1200-Ib steers at 4 
@5.10, bulls at 2.25@3.40 for inferior 
to good, cows at 1.05@3.60, choice fat 
western cows at 3.75, veals 5@9, culls 
4@4.50, grassers 3@3.25, westerns 3.25 
@4.50, Kentucky and Indiana calves 4 
@6.75. 

There were 82 cars sheep on sale to- 
day. Muttons in light supply and 
steady; lambs active and firm; the 
pens were cleared. Common to prime 
sheep sold at $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; 
culls at 2@3; common to choice lambs 
at 6@8.25; culls 5@5.50; Canadian 
lambs 8@8.25. Top price of N Y state 
lambs 8.15; Pa 8; O 8; W Va 8.15. 

Hogs declined after Monday of last 
week 10c, but recovered later, closing 
steady. There were 3100 on sale to- 
day. Prices steady; N Y state and Pa 
hogs, averaging 120 to 290 Ibs, sold at 
$6.90@7.10. 

THE HORSE MARI-<ET. 

Carloads of western horses disposed 
of almost as soon as they arrived. 
From present indications.dealers will 
have to increase their number of 
shipments as the demand is expected 


- 


to be much greater when al! signs of 
the heat have disappeared. Heavy 
business horses are especially in de- 
mand and bringing high prices. Good 
to choice heavy drafts are selling at 
$250@375 ea; 1150 to 1300-lb chunks 
200@260; fair to good city drivers 1745 
@3UV. 

At Pittsburg, a slow but steady mar- 
ket on Monday of this week. Quota- 
tions are: Good to fcy fat steers $5.40 
@5.90 p 100 Ibs, reugh stock 3.60@ 
4.40, heifers 3.75@4.50, cows 2.50@3.8'), 
bulls 2@3.75, oxen. 2.75@4, feeding 
steers 3.75@4.40, veal calves 7.50@8.25, 
heavy calves 3.50@5, milch cows 20@ 
50 ea. 

The hog supply amounted to 60 
loads. Heavies brought $7@7.05 p 100 
lbs, medium heavy. Yorkers 7, light 
Yorkers 6.70@6.80, pigs  6.40@6.60. 


Sheep arrivals footed up 20 doubles. 
Good muttons steady, others slow and 
easy. Choice lambs 7.25@7.75, inferior 
mixed sheep 4.50@5.65, wethers 
oo. . r 


5@6, 
5.60@ 

At Buffalo, an active cattle trade 
revailed today, receipts footing up 
60 loads, Choice butcher cattle were 
10@25c -higher.. Prime to fcy steers 
brought $5.75@6.10 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good 4,25@5.30, cows 2.25@3.90, bulls 
2.25@4:20, heifers’ 3@4:50, fine veals 
8.25@8.50, coarse calves 3.50@5, stock 
and feeding steers 2.25@4.50, milch 
cows 20@55 ea. 

The sheep supply aggregated 80 
doubles. Lambs active and _10@1l5c 
higher at $7.80@8 p 100 lbs, yearlings 
6@6.25; ewes 5@5.25, mixed sheep 5.25 
@5.50. Hog receipts 8) loads, market 
active with pigs realizing 6.60@6.80, 
Yorkers 6.90@7, mixed medium and 
heavy swine do. 
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New York Cheese Markets. 

At Utica, Oct 7—The top quotations 
for cheese to-day showed an advance 
of %c over last week. The advance 
Was covered by small purchases by 
four buyers for the N Y account. Other 
buyers questioned the transactions say- 
ing that conditions did not warrant 
over a 13c. quotation. Another hard 
frost has touched business, but the 
make keeps up fairly well. The tran- 
sactions to-day were: Large colored, 
700 bxs at 12%c p Ib, and 602 bxs at 
13c; large white, 200 at 12%c, and 175 
at 13c; small colored, 1850 bxs at 
12%c, 1286 at 18c; and 455 at 138%c; 
small white, 300 bxs at 12%c, and 379 
at 13c. Total, 6047 bxs. Sales of 55 
packages of butter at 26 to 27c. 

At Canton, Oct 7—Saturday’s cheese 
sales totaled 3000 bxs which moved at 
12%c p lb. Butter transactions were 
1150 tubs at 26%c. 

At Watertown, aggregate sales of 
cheese here last Saturday were 6648 
bxs as follows: Larg. white, 778 bxs 
at 12%c; large colored, 1350 bxs at 
12% ¢;-small white, 924 bxs at. 12%c; 
small colored, 453 bxs 12%c; white 
twins, 1486 bxs, 12% c; colored :twins, 
1257 bxs, 12%c and .400 bxs Young 
Americas at private _terms. 





FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK 


The northern New York counties are leaders in grange work. One of the nfany live; wide-awake granges 


in St Lawrence county is Parishville grange No 928. 
by Brother Fred Shepard, now state lecturer. 
its membership had reached 46, but it 


At the close of that year 


It was organized with 29 charter members June 27, 1902, 
He was assisted by members of 
now 


granges. 
roll, A 


local 
its 


several 
has 143 names on 


recent picture taken for American Agriculturist and reproduced above, shows some of these hustling Patrons 


of Husbandry. Taking 


into consideration the fact that the town of Parishville contains another 


prosperous 


grange and that every adjoining town has one, this grange is justly proud of its steadily increasing member- 


ship. 
sons. 


Its regular meetings are held Saturday afternoons with -a universally good attendance, even in busy. sea- 
This attests to the deep interest of its members in the grange work. 








Natural Home for a Great Sheep Industry. 


{From Page 326.] 

the storm which smites with unmeas- 
ured force the inhabitant of the plain 
and often results in the scatteration 
and destruction of flocks. Our moun- 
tains lift their hoary heads to cleave 
the storm and extend welcome pro- 
tection to our flocks whose natural 
dwelling place is on the bosom of 
sheltering hills. Among our hills the 
storm does not strut in the pride of 
his power, driving our flocks into 
wholesale slaughter, or covering them 
in imtolerable depths of snow and 
sleet. Sheep, of all our domestic ani- 
mals, are singularly at home among 
the West Virginia hills, While our 
state is highly adapted to the produc- 
tion of mutton of the choicest charac- 
ter, it is also as welt adapted to the 
production of the very best grades of 
wool, It must not be overlooked that 
a portion of our state lies at the center 
of the fine wool section of the United 
States. We have taken world medals, 
and can do it again. 

It seems incompatible, considering 
all the offering conditions, that the 
volume of our business is so small in 
this state. Instead of -700,000 head of 
sheep, West Virginia can and ought to 
maintain from three to five million 
head. I hope to see the day when 
these cheap lands shall be largely cov- 
ered with flocks and when these of- 
fered natural conditions shall be ac- 
cepted ty sheepmen and the business 
push2d to far greater success. I hope 
to see the day. when a new era shall 
dawn on this historic and profitable 
industry in West Virginia, when the 
king of day marching through the 
golden gates of the east shall wake 
from peaceful slumbers myriads of 
flocks, which shall be as the crown of 
gold on our mountain crests, the most 
appropriate adornment to our hill- 
sides, the joy of our valleys, and the 
pride of many admiring flockmasters. 


AN 
An Shipping Association. 


D. E. BINGHAM, DOOR COUNTY, WIS. 

We have met with fairly gooa suc- 
cess for the last seven years. Our 
plan is this: We have our meeting 
early in the spring and get all the 
growers together and elect officers. 
We then request the different com- 
mission men to send their representa- 
tives here at the beginning of the 
shipping season. We do our business 
with them from this end. 

The manager does all the business 
for the association. Bach grower 
brings his fruit to the cars and it is 
loaded under the direct supervision of 
the manager. The manager is paid 
by the association 1 cent per 16-quart 
crate for his service. We ice and load 
our fruit into cars, then it is sold or 
consigned, as the case may be. We 
have no agent in cities to handle our 
fruit other than the commission mer- 
chant or retailer. 

The whole cost to the grower has 
not exceeded 8 cents a_crate for straw- 
berries. Last year we shipped 15 
cars of strawberries (6000 crates) and 
12 cars of cherries (6000 crates); this 
about the average yearly shipments. 
It has not been a rule for us to use 
more than one firm in a city to han- 
dle our goods. 

The manager keeps an account with 
each grower, giving him a receipt each 
load he delivers to the car, The 
money is all sent to the manager and 
deposited in one of the local banks. 
The money is subject to the check of 
the manager only, and is paid to the 
growers from time to time during the 
season as they may need it. 

The manager is under the control 
of a board of directors, and this 
board examines the accounts of the as- 
sociation at the close of the season. 
The books of the association are open 
to any grower any time during the 
shipping season. The only restrictions 
that we ask of the grower is not to 
sell to any dealer where the fruit is 
liable to come in competition with 
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that shipped by the association. This 
is hard to do sometimes. I have per- 
formed the duties of manager for the 
last three years, doing about $15,000 
of business each year at a cost to the 
growers of $400 to $500 for all costs. 


Book Reviews. 





Ba Y oF MILK—By Dr Har- 
old Swithinbank of the Bacteriological 
research laboratory at Denham, and 
Dr George Newman, Medical officer 
of health of the Metropolitan borough 
of Finsburg and formerly a demon- 
strator of bacteriology in King’s col- 
lege, London. 
plete work of the kind ever published 
and we believe the first occasion on 
which the attempt has been made*to 
deal in a systematic manner with the 
bacteriology of milk. This subject is 
attracting the attention of the general 
public and the medical profession 
more and more each year on account 
of the advances that have been made 
in preventive medicine in general and 
bacteriology in particular. The aim 
of the authors has been to systema- 
tize the bacteriological study of milk 
rather thari incorporate every known 
and tested fact concerning the sub- 
ject. This work is especially adapted 
to students and professional men, It 
contains a chapter by Dr Newman on 
the spread of disease by milk and the 
control of the city milk supply. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, 
605 pages, illustra*ed, price $8 net, 
postpaid by Orange Judd company. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INFANT 
FErEpInc—By Dr Henry Dwight Chapin. 
The great and increasing importance 
of the subject of artificial infant feed- 
ing is treated in a scientific, yet prac- 
tical manner in this work. Instead 
of laying down rules for preparing 
food supposed to be suitable for in- 
fants of different ages, the author 
gives the fundamental principles of 
growth, nutrition and digestion, leav- 
ing the practical end to be applied by 
others. In this book the special func- 
tions of milk in developing the diges- 
tive tract is treated. Published by 
William Wood & Co. Cloth, illustrat- 


ed, 842 pages, price $2.25 net, postpaid 


by Orange Judd company. 


This is the most com-”* 


ne 


ee 
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WHY NOT BUY AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES? 


60c hbuteber Razor. 


Made of besi steel, hollow 
round, etched biade . 
lack rubber bandie; $1.50 

is the regular price, bui we 

will um: a w you any 
e@ Within @ month tor 
postage paid. 

GET OUR Bid NEW 

CATALOGUB 
containing a full line of eut- 
lery and over 90,( (Gother labor 
saving, mor ey saving articles, 
iudy ustreted in our big 
new No.¥l Catalogue, This ap- 
to-dare Buyers Guide onus 

everythin: ou can y 

need for bo = or 

Bhep. Op osite & article in 

the entrlo, uc, ie the sow price 

at which we sell it, the lowest pre for which it can be 

bought in any estore, in any city, ee in thi: or 

any cov) try on the globe. You will spend hours of in- 

0\: rite peges yor will marvel at the wonderful 

varicty, aller nm pkte in one big, book. Tt makes d 

casant ax vil en prot tr ble. Ht Cgtalogue ue 

1.00 to print, but we will send if to you postpaid, 

FREE of charge. 



























































WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
We wil] eend you our Premium | ist, ouptaining ope oundre! valuable 
and useful premiums given away free. Also our Grocery List, showing 
bow you can eave |-3 your living expenses. 


WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY, 


guarantee satisfact tefund money. Express and freight 
anfntu tron New Tork Gan does dere, = 
WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO. 
6 CHATHAR SQUARE Ret. 1816 WEW YORK CITY 
The Oldest Mail Order Mouse im America. 









































Most roofings require paint immedi- 
ately to keep them from rotting and 
rusting. «Uncola Filat Coated b 
put on any building in an 
without Water-proo 


x an 
end today for FREE 
justrated 


proof. 














and box. 





Alle 


An ounce of grease is sometimies the only difference between 

You know you can’t afford a dry axle—do you know as well that Mica 

you can afford? Mica Axle Grease is the most economical lubricant, because it a/one possesses high lub- 

ricating property, great adhesive power, and long-wearing quality. Hence, 
your outfit is to be had ealy when the lubricant is Mica Axle Grease. 

Mica Axle Grease contains powdered mica. This forms a smooth, hard surface on the axle, and re- 

~~ mineral grease forms an effective cushioning body between axle 

and longest—one greasing does for a week’s teaming. Mica Axle 

Grease saves horse power—consequently saves feed. Mica Axle Grease is the best lubricant in the world— 

use it and drawa double load. If your dealer does not keep Mica Axle Grease, we will tel] you one who does. 


ANY 





duces friction, while a speciall 
Mica Axle Grease awe 


, ) > 
ANE Rw & IVE! 
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Makes the 
Load Lighter 


fit and loss on a day’s teaming. 
le Grease is the only lubricant 


the longest profitable use of 
































Best Protection for All Farm Buildings 


CAREY'S 


FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT 
E ASK YOU tosend for asample of Carey’s Roofing. 


ROOFING 


Batantastion of its substance 


and construction will show thatitis built for unlimited service. 
re y's Roofing is made of our owp special Asphalt Coment, with the best woolen felt as a 


base a: 


East India Burlap imbedded in the upper surface o fthe cement—all compressed into 


always flexible sheets. Our patent lap covers and protects nail heads. Read what users say : 


avout 15 rate ses we Longe oe 


first order 


Carey's Roofi 
and which we dnd in as 


spect.—The Exeter 

(Signed) M. Thomas, President, Pittsburg, Pa. 
plied Over Shingles. 
\s ‘arey’s Roofing on my farm 


of 
which wasapplied pte a 


to recom @ goad no beech or tom tne 
horoughly Gasabien and oy ~~ ntti deme Graff, 


add aay shingl d has wa entne 32 
e over ng’ and same entire 
SleaiienCaarts Shis. 


Christ, Harrod, 
Best Fi Fire Resistant. 
In our expe th mill 
believe yo 


foot, we 
ng to be ro the bes best ttor mill buildings, 
Theronutphurs =~ gy very Light. Pre ey be m 
Valley iron 


Twice as Good as Metal. 
We have becn 7. Carey's Roofing for the ae 
vents. We recommend its use in preference to 
er roofing. Itis casita @ and willis coet laid, will inet 


with care twice as long, a ‘oc 
‘ecumseh ling Cen 
Bo ‘anes Repr 


se 18 Years. 
The Carey Rooting which we have used on our fac- 
Be Be for the past 15 or 18 ered has given 
e very best of nom” lalaaamme Mfg. Co,, 
v. F. Hoyt, Sec'y, Dowagiac, Mich. 


ant @ Best for, Houses. 
our Roofing for the covering of my 
¢ can 


EJ. 


eS —y dy I think it is the best cove 
ade.—Ed Carriere, Postmaster of 


, Pa. Gounty < Chambiley, Quebec. 


Carey's > eckie aa sold from shipping p 


country, insuring lowest freight rates. 


points conveniently located all over the 
te to-cay for FREE sample and booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 25 Wayne Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 

















Sizes 
2H.P.06H.P, § 





Thirty Cords Per Day 


A Fairbanks-Morse 6 H. P. Portable Saw Outfit will average about 
*four cords of wood per hour. Figure it up and see what it means. 


Besides you can use the engine to run corn shred- 
der and husker, feed grinder or wherever power is 


required. 
No mechanical skill required. Cost of gasoline 
very small. A F-M saw nig will soon pay for itself. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 


is simple and easy to operate. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. M 597 


Chicago, Mil. 

















OriginalGrangeCroceryHouse 
THORNTON BARNES, 
223 North Water Street, 


Pure Coods, 
Honest Dealing, 


Lowest Wholesale Prices; 
(Mention this paper.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND BE 
CONVINCED. 











American Fruit Culturist 
By John J. Thomas 

Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 

its present form this standard pomological 

work is practically a new book, containing 

practical directions for the propagation and cul- 


ture of all the fruits adapted to the United 
States, Numerous chapters have been added upan 





subjects which have become of practical value and | 


vital importance to all would-be fruit growers, The 
chapter on insects and diseases has been greatly 
extended, the section treating of the varieties of 
the different kinds of fruits has been very thor- 
oughly revised so as to include all the approved 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been added 
on nuts, wild fruits and stb-tropical fruits. All 
illustrations of fruits are from average-sized spec- 
imens, and are life-size unless otherwise definitely 
stated. A systematic classification has been adopted 
for the principal fruits. By placing them under 
separate and characteristic heads, the cultivator is 
enabled to distinguish and remember each sort with 
more readiness than where all are thrown indis- 
criminately together. The distinguishing character- 
istics of this work are: I. The arrangement of the 
chapters. II. The systematic classification of most 
of the latge fruits, and more especially of the 
apples and pears, III. The condensed descriptions 
of fruits, which have been mostly taken from the 
ripened specimens, IV. The copious tions 


of the various operations. No other work of its { 


character has enjoyed the popularity of this one, 
which has now been brought up to the most recent 
standard. Illustrated by nearly 800 engravings, 5x8 
inches. 823 pages. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


430-441 Lafayette Street, New York. 





A GOOD WAY TO 


BEGIN A LETTER 
Whee writing to an advertiser is to say: “I saw 
iv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” Try 
it the sest time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
than you ever did before 


W F [ g DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles - es — rT aoee or 
shallow wells in any kind of soll nted 
on wheels or on sills. With engince or ~4 power. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them ersily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BRO5,, Ithaca, BK. ¥. 


Monarch ; Hydraulle 
Cider Press 










pacity; all sizes; also 


Gonerch Machinery Co., Reow 169, 39 Cortlandt St., Hew Terk 





Great strength and e® | rarmer, but the fisherman, the miner, 


gasoline engines, | 27d 





Don’t Miss This 


YOU NEED A WAGON SCALE 


Ex: intend buying 
ing their big line of Pit and pitieus Seale Bore Most 





Binghamien, N. ¥. 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CL 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and. Fibdrida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 
migration Agent, Jacksonville, Floraid 








weges PAY,” THE TL REICHT 


and send ¢ 

With Rubber Tir Teen o13.1 3.50.1: 1 mfe. wheels 3 to 4 in, 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75: Harness os Write for 
catalog. Learn how to bay direct, he $3.76. 
‘Wagon Umbrella FREE. W.N. BOOB, Cincianal.Q, 








Training in Co-operation.. 





A HEARTY RESPONSE TO OUR SUGGESTION 
—V\WHAT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
WILL DO. 

Our editorial in last week's issue 
upon a neglected phase of agricul- 
tural education, pointed out the need 
of better training in the principles of 
business and in the practice and 
science of co-overative effort. We 
suggested that the various state agri- 
cultural colleges should tackle the 
problem, also that it should receive 
more attention from every farmer or 
agricultural organization. Both sug- 
gestions are being most favorably. re- 
ceived. The extracts below show 

WHAT THE COLLEGES THINK. 

You are hitting the nail entirely on 
the head in your editorial. We have 
realized this defect and have been 
trying to meet it by keeping all of 
eur boys in touch with all of our 


| marketing. We ship several carloads 


of peaches from our orchards, in ad- 
dition to vegetables, and the boys have 
to do all the packing and we keep 
them in touch with the returns,—T[J. 


Cc. Hardy, Pres Miss Agri Col. 
Timely, well treated, of vast practi- 


cal Import. The subject could be in- 
troduced into our course here, if ap- 
proved by the governing authorities, 
It seems to me that existing agricul- 
tural organizations and Societies of all 
kinds would gladly co-operate with 
you in an effort to give information on 
marketing to their members, as well 
asin efforts to unite farmers in the 
work of actual, successful marketing. 
The market determines the econom- 
ic value of all the previous steps back 
to selecting seed, preparing soil and 
planting.—[E.- lL. Blackshear, Prin 
Texas ind Col. 

You touch a weak point in agricul- 
tural education, and stimulate an in- 
terest in it. Wherever opportunity of- 
fers, I dwell upon the necessity of co- 
operation and organization to secure 
the results which you endeavor to 
reach.—-[ James K. Patterson, Pres Ky 
State Col. 

{ have no doubt about the impor- 
tance of the end you emphasize—the 
advantageous marketing of his prod- 
ucts by the farmer. It is also very 
desirable that farmers should apply 
business methods to the solution of 
that problem. But perhaps it is too 
much to expect the agricultural col- 
leges to develop and apply those prin- 
ciples and to make good business men 


out of their students, Professors 
themselves have, as a rule, not had 
the requisite practical experience. 


Besides, there are some things which 
can be acquired, not by instruction, but 
by practice in doing, and this seems 
to me to be one of them. I ought, 
however, to point out that the sub- 
ject of co-operation, and in general 
the theory of business, is covered in 
the course of political economy which 
in Cornell university is required in the 
course in agriculture. I do’ not see 


| how colleges can go much beyond that. 


The marketing of his product is a 
problem that concerns not only the 


other producers, and merchants, 
too; and the training for solving it still 
comes from _ practical experience, 


| while even practical experience will be 


unavailing in the absence of a certain 
business aptitude that can only be de- 
scribed as a natural endowment.—l[J. 
G. Schurman, Pres, Cornell Univ. 
This touches upon a very important 
matter.—[A. B. Storms, Pres lowa 


| Agri Col 





The editorial touches upon a matter 
of vital interest, which if carried to 
its logical conclusion, would soon 
compel us to do to farming what we 
are trying to do with other industries 
in the country—that is, restrict com- 
binations. There is, however, little 
danger of this, I think, and some effort 
should certainly be made to stimulate 
the co-operation of the community. 
Like many other matters of general 
public interest, this had no peda- 
gogical form or basis, and.no teachers 
in any of the educational institutions 
prepared to each it. The editor's 
conclusions in this respect are entire- 
ly correct.—[W. E. Stone, Pres Pur- 
due Univ. 

I see no reason to dissent from your 
opinion, I should not want to be 
committed to the approval of any. def- 
inite program until I knew the plan 


certainly 


in full, but this certainly is a day of 
combination and co-operation, and it 
seems logicat that such 
large interests as the agricultural 
should at least have the advantage 
that other great industries and inter- 
ests have already used with success. 
(George E. Fellows, Pres Maine Univ 


I have for some time believed that 
the business side of agricultural edu- 
cation was being neglected in the 
land-grant colleges, and have had in- 
troduced in this institution certain 
phases of commercial work in the ag- 
ricultural courses, with the view of 
meeting the needs of the students in 
agriculture for certain training in busi- 
ness methods. The position you take 
is correct, but it will not be so diffi- 
cult to secure the desired reform as 
you indicate.—[W. J. Kerr, Pres Utah 
Agri Col. 

I heartily approve of the general 
idea. One of the weak points of our 
system of agricultural education is that 
it lacks in the teaching of the busi- 
ness side of farming, including, of 
course, the subject of co-operation. 
I realize fully the many difficulties in 
the way of establishing such a course. 
and the difficulty of securing men com- 
petent to teach the subjects.—[W. D. 
Gibbs, Pres N H Agri Col. 

There is much need of 4 more gen- 
eral diffusion of accurate knowledge 
as to methods of co-operation, not only 
in selling but also in buying, and prob- 
ably also in production. Our changing 
civilization has for many years been 
making co-operation among the farm- 
ers increasingly important. The farm- 
er, whether in buying er in. selling, 
deals too largely at present as an in- 
dividual with corporations; naturally, 
therefore, he is placed at a great dis- 
advantage. With corporate and co-op- 
erate conduct of business the rule 
among those with whom he deals, the 
farmer will continue at a great dis- 
advantage unless he shows himself 
capable of doing business along simi- 
lar lines. I have little doubt that by 
suitable co-operation, our farmers 
might, as a rule, save some $6 to $8 on 
the cost of each ton of fertilizer they 
use. This saving would in the aggre- 
gate in this state amount to a very 
large figure. This is but one of many 
illustrations.—[Prof W. P. Brooks, 
Mass Agri Col. 


a> 


Ail Labor ts Dignified. 








The subordinate grange is. the 
foundation of the order and whether 
or not it succeeds, depends on the suc- 
cess of the order as a whole. This 
line of argument was taken up by C 
M. Gardner, lecturer of the Massa- 
chusetts state grange, in a recent ad- 
dress to Patrons. Brother Gardner 
urged loyalty in the grange to things 
near home. As an instance of what a 
subordinate grange could do in this 
respect, he cited the public schools. 
Tne schools are an institution which 
every citizen should support. 


Continuing, Brother Gardner said, 
“Let us exalt agriculture in the 
grange. This can be done by discuss- 


ing such issues as rural delivery, good 
roads, pure food laws, and denatured 
alcohol. We must have a concentra- 
tion along all lines if we would gain 
the best. results. 

“Then again, a good grange will pro- 
mote optimism. It is the hopeful life 
that wins. It is always the man who 
has a cheery face and a hopeful smile | 
with whom we like to do business. 
Too many of us are inclined to do too 
much mourning over the past. 

“One of the greatest blessings ac- 
complished by the grange is in con- 
nection with home life. It brings the 
whole family to the same place for 
entertainment. The meetings bring 
the families of the neighborhood to- 
gether and tie them in a more sym- 
pathetic mass. In the active compe- 
tition of the -business world we are 
apt to drift a little apart, but the 
grange brings us back.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Does Its Work on all Kinds of Bad 
Legs. Ascot Park, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Feb 4th, 06. Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
—I have been ‘using your Spavin 
Cure all winter, and find it is the 
best linfment I have ever used; I 
use it on all kinds of bad legs and find 
it does the work, and I would like you 
to send me a book to direct me how 
to use the Spavin Cure. Yours very 
truly, J. H. Buscher. 





National’ Grange Meets Next Month. 





The 40th annual session of the na- 
tional grange Patrons of Husbandry 
will be held at Denver, Col, beginning 
Wednesday, November 14. A reduction 
of 1 1-3 fares for the round trip on 
the certificate plan has been ‘arranged 
for those who attend. The Western 
passenger asseciation has given a sin- 
gle rate plus $2 from Chicago to Den- 
ver and return. Tickets may be pur- 
chased in Chicage Saturday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, November 10, 12 and 
13 and are good returning until De- 
cember 10. Tickets at full fare on 
the certificate plan for the journey 
going may be secured not earlier than 
November 8 nor later than November 
13. When purchasing your going 
ticket be sure to ask for a certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for 
a receipt. On your arrival present 
your certificate to See Freeman. For 
further particulars address C. J. Bell, 
East Hardwick, Vt. 

National Secretary 
reports 249 granges orzanized during 
the past year and 66 reorganized. 
Pennsylvania led with 38, followed by 
New York with 31, Michigan 2), Wash- 
ington 28, Maine i6, Vermont 15, Ohio 
14, Massachusetts and Maryland 11 
each and New Jersey 9. Pennsylvania 
also le@with 17 reorganizations, fol- 
lowed by Kansas with 11. Other states 
have also done excellent work. 

LOOKING FOR POSTAL REFORM. 

Oregon Patrons, through state of- 
ficers, are after the United States pos- 
tal officials) They have discovered 
some wrongs in the affairs of the gov- 
ernment and have issued an appeal to 
all Patrons in the several states to co- 
operate with them in their endeavor 
to bring the matter before the national 
grange in November. 

The following resolution is being 
sent out for indorsement by Patrons 
of other states: Resolved, that the 
national grange be requested to select 
a committee of three members of the 
»rdéer, giving them full power to em- 
ploy all necessary assistance, such as 
lawyers, etenographers and expert ac- 
countants: said committee to proceed 
to Washington, D C, and make a thor- 
ough investigation of public records 
and all other available sources of re- 
liable information in all branches of 
the postal department; and if, in their 
judgment, any unnecessary financial 
drains are discovered, the national 
grange shall at once convey the facts 
to the president of the United States 
and te the national congress and de- 
mand a public investigation. 


Grange Notes. 


Cc. M. Freeman 





KENTUCKY 
The next annual session of the state 
grange wil! convene at Lexington, 


October 23-25. Worthy Master F. P. 
Woleott has extended a cordial invi- 
tation to Patrons from neighboring 
states to attend and enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Kentucly Patrons. Oppor- 
tunity will be given to visit the fine 
stock farms for which that section is 
famous, to witness a military drill at 
the state college, and round-up with 
a genuine, old-time barbecue. A very 
pleasant and profitable meeting is an- 
ticipated. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

A grange with 20 charter members 
has recently been organized at Mount 
Yion in Calhoun county by General 
Deputy E. G. Skinner, This is in a 
part of the state where the benefits 
of the grange are practically unknown 
and it is hoped that much good will 
result. 

Troy grange in Gilmer county has 
recently been reorganized by General 
Deputy Starcher, with about 30 mem- 
bers. Its master,«Prother C. B. Bush 
of Cox’s Millis, is past lecturer of the 
state grange, and one of the leading 
farmers of the state. Its officers and 
members are of the better class and 
this is expected to become a strong 


grange, 
NEW YORK. 

The September meeting of Monroe 
county Pomona grange was held in 
the handsomely furnished hall of 
Webster grange. The hall cost $8000. 





PATRONS OF 


The attendance was about 400. The 
fifth degree was conferred in full 
form upon a class of 42. The lec- 
turer had a good program of music 
and recitations. Past Nationa! Lec- 
turer Whitehead delivered an address 
in the afternoon, which was much ap- 
preciated. Past Master Norris, State 
Lecturer Shepard and State Chaplain 
Robbins were all present and made 
brief but helpful addresses, 

In a recent communication, Deputy 
P. E. White says the granges in Levi 
county, with very few exceptions, are 
in a flourishing condition. There 
has been more than a usual increase 
in membership during the year and 
the outlook is very encouraging. No 
new granges have been organized, as 
the county contains but little terri- 
tory to organize new granges in. No 
new halls have been built this sea- 
son, but the majority of the granges 
own their halls, During the summer 
a large and enthusiastic picnic was 
held at Pleasant Lake, composed of 
the granges from Jefferson and Lewis. 

There are 27 grange fire insurance 
companies in the state, covering risks 
to the amount of $100,986,495. The 
Jefferson and Lewis counties com- 
pany has $12,422,854 of insurance. 

Onondaga county has 23 granges, 
with a membership of 1600. Several 
granges have been reorganized since 
the last state meeting. The Pomona 
will meet Oct 12 in G A R hall at Mar- 
cellus. The morning session will open 
at 10 o’clock in the fifth degree. An 
interesting program will be rendered. 
The subject for discussion is, Of what 
value is the state fair to, the general 
farmer? 

Since August 10, State Lecturer 
Shepard has been in almost constant 
attendance upon grange meetings. 
This has resulted in arousing much 
interest among Patrons, and increas- 
ing grange sentiment. On October 18 
he will be at the Oswego lecturers’ 
conference, the 19th at Ox Bow'in Jef- 
ferson county, the 22d at North Han- 
nibal in Oswego county, the 23d at 
Phoenix, 24th at Lampson, 25th at 
Pennelsville, and the 26th at Volney. 


Granville grange in Washington 
county will dedicate its new $10,000 
hall October 10. There will be an all- 
day Di and supper will 
be served by the ladies. State Master 
Fuller will perform the dedicatory 
ceremonies. It is expected that Na- 
tional Master Bachelder will be pres- 
ent and deliver one of his masterly 
addresses. 





HUSBANDRY 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising : 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cenis a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must, be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or @ number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
capact forward replies sent to this office. 
received Friday to guarantee 
insert.on in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE" or “TO 
REN" will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RAT® for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each inseriion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS lead the world. They 
Mike mea nee =A wonderul showing! . 
= — - evadeuce of L. B&B. Corumug: Lewis a. 

being QGuiy sworm dGeposes aud says that 

he ton bought of Hiorace L. Bronson at Star facm, 
wanes holsteus, pajmg tuceior $i, Sime 
purchase he has receiv from the tmcrease of 

hes Berd fom -- ~ L. $2io0, trom otner 
parties $2255, has on hand jww, making a 
grand total fs $07) off from an investment cf 
$138) in Siar Farm Holsteins. Not counting milk, 
Send for a sworm testumopial, Valuable iuforma- 
tion and illustrated circulars, all sent free. 
HORACE L, BRONSON, Cortland, N Y. Dept u. 











SPECIAL PRICES on Ohio Improved Chester 
Waite swine (aii ages). All vaueties Wyan- 
dotte, Ravde Isiand Red, Leghorn and Minorca 
cockerels, My stock has received over 20 premiums 
at New City, Middletown, Ellenville, Newark Val- 
ley, Moravia and Poughkeepsie this fall. WALTER 
ps bes nee Breeder Practical Farm Stock, 

2. . 


BRUOKDALE FARM BERKSHIKES—4% choice 
spring pigs and vy 4 ss boars of up-to-duie 
Sires ms prize winners. For prices, 

etc, addr address L. scuacen, Supt, _Red Bank, _N 4. 


~ REGISTERED ‘Ohio “Improved ‘Chesters, best 
strains. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. April, September farrow. CROSS ROAD 
FARM, Piattsburgh, N Y. 


Wal- 











bulls, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE—Fourteen 
Choice breeding, will sell cheap; short of 100m. 
hay, grain, mules. MYER & -SON, 


Exchange for 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE a good, healthy, 
vigorous yearling or two-year-old Angora buck. 
Address, stating price, DRAWER 156, Altoona, Pa. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


pe BUFF AND WHI WHITE eg x s Besta, 
White White Minorcas, Leg- 
horna, Mammoth ducks, $3 each, Mer for 
trio, $12 for breeding pen; catalog free. EDWARD 

NOONAN, Bast Donegal poultry 
yards, Marietta, Pa. 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, does. 
errets, ete. Colored 
0 cents, A. BERGEY, 








free. _- 
Telford, Pa. 
IMPORTED Toulouse ae Cums, Pekin ducks; 
world's a. winners; Leghorn cockerels, $i 
BABOOCK Route 80, Jamestown, 


each. 
N Y. 





R I REDS—I have some extra fine stock for sale 
at prices within reach of all, Satisfaction guaran- 
E. E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 











SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, dairy st 

roa! ; ; herd a srs, 
GROVEDALB FA , Bradford Co, Pa. 
pe meen rted nt domestic strains 
atings not akin, circulars on appli- 
cation, WILLOUGHBY FARM, Gettysburg, Pa, 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, bulls and 


wes; Chester-White boars; collie pups. SPRING- 
DALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Cheshire swine, all ames; service 
boars; Shropshire ram lambs. G, E. SMITH, 
Castile, N Y, 





DUROGJERSBY pics, 11 weeks old, eligible for 
registry; limited number; 9% L. ©. HALL, At- 
water, N Y. 





DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, registered stock, 
ceptiona fine, %. HUGH BRINTON, 
Chéster, Pa. 


A FEW CHOICE young Esse and gilts 
CHARLES LAPFERTY, verittten Valley, 


ex- 
West 











BARGAINS—Will sell at 8 cents a pair about 
2 Homer pigeons). WARDS LANE POULTRY 
FARM, Troy road, Albany, NY. 


203-EGG STRAIN | Single Comb Leg- 
pe exclusively; circular free. GRANT } MOYEIL, 
Fort Plain, N ¥. 


FOR WHITE WYANDOTTES write FISHER 
BROS, Collimsville, 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SAVE YOUR TREES ano } AND SHRUBS from death 
by the San Jose scale by Good's Caustic 
potash, whale oil No 3, the old reliable rem- 
edy, ‘Headquarters or ecarbolic and disinfecting 
soaps, Books t free. Prices right and results 
guaranteed. sAnES GooD, — maker, 939-41 
North Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“AND GOLDEN SEAL, great money 
discount. on roots and seed next ten 
OUTY, Cumberland, 


~ GINSENG 
mekers, B 
days. H. 


FOR SALE—New Crimson clover seed, $1.50 
bushel, Timothy — $1.75, $2 FT bushel. JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, 








NURSERY STOCK —Trees, piants, etc. Write for 
catalog. CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 








for sale, 
N Y. 

THOROUGHBRED Poland-China ties five 

old. J. W. ROSECRANTS, Weedsport, 

N Y. 

WANTED~—Shetland pony brood mares. FRED 
0. DAVIS, Port Allegany, Pa. 
“FOR OXFORD DOWN SHEEP addres A. 


BARDWELL, Corfu, N Y. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





NT WORKERS’ hand book tells 
farmers all about cement work, How to build 
= floors, - walks, tanks, cisterns, blocks, posta, 

Fourth it revised; cloth bound, Send 


edition 
fae to M. H, BAKER, Wadsworth, O. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR —~ gy broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds. Also Stamps for circu- 
lar, AMBROSE TAYLO West Chester, Pa. 

HIGHLY BRED COLLIE puppies, champion on 
strains. FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 

FERRETS, Collics and Hounds, all ages, H. B. 
LECKY, Shreve, 0 








New 


of any . 





FERRETS—5000 for sale. HELD & CROW, 
London, O. 


[23] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


I WANT TO SECURE the name of every pate 
of this paper whe takes summer boarders, 
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be able to send some people + fy MRA 
Give me full Aim 3, of your place, where lo- 
cated, mear what large city, on what railroad, if 


not on railroad how far from it, and whether yon 
will meet party and drive them to and from 
your place free, Whether your place is near 
water or inland, whether fresh or salt water, 
whether near mountains, and if so, what 
onea. State price for board per week fer 


adults and children, Send photograph of place if 
you have ove. Give all the particulars you bly 
can and addres H, WILLSON iNet kaa 
— _ Bureau, Good Housekeeping, 

eld, Asa. 





LINOTY r E ‘COMPOSITION for books, pe pamphlets, 
reports, newspapers, periodicals, ete, done in wo 
est time at lowest prices. Such works will alse 
be printed and bound if desired. City, town and 
county officials, country printing offices that want 
quick service, manu urers, dealers, societies, etc, 
whe necd a lot of composition and jeb printing 
done rapidly at low prices should apnly to SFRRING 
FILLD LINOTYPE CO, Springficld, Masa, 


“WANTED—To exchange “potatecs fer 3 


on pl wiles pot ators "for Yor 
ate apples or onions. 4 LOR 
New Market, Md. = an 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Malf a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


M0-ACRE FARM FOR $1700—Large six-room dwa- 
ling; 4 acres of valuable timber, 100 acres im eultiva 
tion; strawberry field, apple and peach orchard, Very 
healthy spot. School, church and store in sight 
of farm. Nice home and paying farm. Dr J. LEE 
WOODCOCK, #6 Camden Ave, Salisbury, Md, 


NEW JERSEY FARMS—H era for New 
Jersey's best grade farma between ee and 
New York. Al sizes fw for liats. ww. 
DRESSER, Burlington, J. 





FARMS FOR SALE—On the “easters shere of 
Maryland, climate mi!d and healthful, soil produc- 
= good water, fish and oysters, Write CG. & 
DAY, Pocomoke City, Md. 


FLORIDA- For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For rticulara and 
Se address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatks, 














THIRTY YEARS SELLING ————. : residences, 








stores, ete, everywhere. Catalog free 

buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, ASS, Tribune Building, New 
York, 

OREGON FARMS aro safer investments than 
ernment bonds. For information, write KNI 

& HODBON, Salem, Ore, 

FARMS—AN kinds; catalog free. BRIGGS & 
KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


FARMS-—GRANT PARISH, Washingion, D @ 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


STRONG YOUNG MEN, good sight and hear 
ing, for firemen and brakemen on all Nortn Ame- 
ican railroads, Experience unnecessary. ny 
$100 monthly, become engineers and earn 
a $75, ne conductors and eare 


5 State age. 
R RAILWAY" sdociaT! aol 


Nend stamp 
Room 117, 27 f -~-- 
Street, Brooklyn, N 








men" 


WANTED.—Single three practical genera 
farm hands and one experienced milkman, Neth 
ing but sobcr and industrions meu. G've nationality 


and wages wanted, JAMES 1. SHIELDS, Wash 


ington, N J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 








FOR FARM HELP a ny 
information effice for Italia 
merly Elm) 


- 

expenses from New York to destination, to be re 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure promg#- 
ly the required help. 


“STRIC TLY TEMPER ATE young "farmer would 
like position with an up-to-date farmer. L. © 
BORNT, Cropseyville, NY. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED-..Farmers and reliable 
our mommeth cluster oats «@ 
Liberal pay; semple free with particulars, 
GUNSON & CO, Dept A, Rochester, N Y¥, 


persons 
nda: 








More Results From A. A. 
Than Any 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: In reference to our 


results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department, we are 
glad to report that we are very well 
satisfied, having had more results 
from the American Agriculturist than 
any of the papers we advertised in.— 
{T. J. Hoover, Philadelphia, Pa. 








[24] 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST .WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
hb or Spot! 

ewe 1906 | 1905 | 1906; 1905 | 1906] 1905 
Chicago.....| 80 | 84 | 47 | 62 | 23) | 27) 
New York... .86 | .89 7h | 58} | 33 | 33 
Boston ......| — — | 5Oh| .€4 | 4 | 35 
Toledo.......| .82 | .845 | 50 | .55h | .354 | .29 
St Louis.....| .75 | 84 | .46 50 | .33 bat 
Min’p’lis.. .| .78 | .83 | 46h} .60 | .52 |. 
Liverpool....1 .90 | 94 | .66 | .64 - = 
) at Chicago, wheat has ruled heavy 


with some declines, The situation was 
without important development either 
in this country or abroad, and normal 
healthy conditions prevailed. The cash 
demand was fair locally, and at the big 
milling centers, and this took care of 
the wheat actually on the market. But 
more wheat is moving to market and 
this has its effect. Public stocks 
showed accumulation as is usual at 
this time of year. There was fair 
trading in Dec delivery a little above 
and belew 7T4c p bu, May close to 78%c. 

Foreign advices were not of a char- 
acter to greatly sway prices in either 
direction except temporarily. The 
world’s available supply of breadstuffs 
showed a considerable increase, and 
there was also talk of good prospects 
for wheat in Argentina and in India, 
yet continental markets appeared rea- 
sonably steady. 

With corn now out of the way of 
frost, and visitations of this character 
holding off very late this season, there 
was little news on which to bull the 
market. The fine weather induced 
some selling of cern for deferred de- 
liveries, yet there was no real pressure 
of offerings. Receipts of old corn were 
modérate to liberal for the time of 
year...The cash demand was much as 
recently, with a lack of aggressive 
buying for export account. . In fact, 
clearances for foreign ports have been 
small for some days. Corn for Dec de- 
livery sold off fractionally to a point 
below 42%c p bu, recovering indiffer- 
ently, May about %c premium, 

A generally steady oats market pre- 
vailed. Prices were inclined to follow 
other cereals, yet there was no mate- 
rial decline, Dec delivery remaining 
close to 34c bu, May 35@35%c, 
and standard in store 33%c. The 
weather was more favorable for the 
movement of the new crop. 

The small cash offerings of rye were 
picked up at about former prices with 
a fair inquiry from millers and distil- 
lers. No 2 in store was nominally 61% 
@62c p bu, carlots on track usual pre- 
mium; Dec sold sparingly at 62@62%c. 

In barley the demand was largely 
for desirable malting grades. Offer- 
ings were only moderate, and sales 
showed about a recent price range. 
Feed barley quotable at 37@40c p bu. 

Grass seeds were quiet and steady, 
demand sufficient to take practically 
everything otfered. Prime timothy was 
quotable at 4c p lb, Oct 12%c. Other 
grass descriptions were nominal, 

At New York, corn products some- 
what quiet, but mostly steady. No 2 
mixed corn 55%c in elevator, No 2 
yellow 57c, kiln-dried $2.75@3 p bbl, 
coarse cornmeal 1.12@1.15 p 100 Ibs, 
corn chops 22@28 p ton, mixed oats 
87%c p bu, white clipped 38@4c, rye 
GS@T0c, feeding barley 50c, malting 
G0@G65c, malt 68@7T2c. No 1 northern 
spring wheat 86c, No 2 red 80c. Buck- 
wheat somewhat dull, with 1.21 p 100 
Ibs did, but no offerings. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the inquiry for beeves 
of superior quality was in the main 
fairly satisfactory. Export trade ap- 
peared in a somewhat better light but 
it is not known how long this will keep 
up: It is claimed by some packers that 
consumption is running largely to 
fresh cuts rather than to canned goods. 

Choice to extra dry lot steers move 
at $5.25@7 p°100 Ibs, fair to good 4.75 
@5.75, inferior and rough 3.75@4.25. 
Good to choice fat cows 3.25@3.75. 
Good to fine heifers 3.50@5.15, stags 
2.75@4.65. Bulls 2.75@4.40. Best veals 
7.50@8.50, heavy calves 4@4.50. Can- 
ning cows 1.25@2, feeding steers 3.75@ 





Packers. are still showing a decided 
preference for medium and light 
weight hogs that are in excellent con- 
dition for butchering. The market for 
best grades of swine showed consider- 
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able strength, prices averaging the 
highest in two or three months and 
fully $labove ayearago. Packeirc are 
still bearing dewn somewhat on stags 
and rough hogs. Best packing and 
shipping swine moved at 6.40@6.75 p 
100 Ibs. 

Sheep arrivals increased. Demand 
fairly good, but buyers asked and se- 
cured liberal concessions at times. 
The inquiry for breeding and feeding 
stock has broadened somewhat. Fat 
wethers move 4.50@5.10 p 100 Ibs, feed- 
in@“wethers 4.50@5.10, breeding ewes 
4@6.25, feeding ewes 3.50@4.30, fat 
yearling: wethers 5.40@6.10, feeding 
yearlings 5.50@5.75, bucks and stags 
3.50@4, fat lambs 6.50@7.50, feeding 
lambs 5.75@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees ‘must 
freight anc commission charges. 
sold in @ emall way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Occasional reports of heavy crop in 
several N Y counties and scattered ad- 
vices of bitter rot in the southwest 
tend to show that the ’06 apple crop is 
not uninterruptedly maturing to the 
enormous crop buyers are claiming. A 
feature of the situation is the fair 
market prevailing so far for fall fruit. 
Dealers ascribe this to the fact that 
the Hudson valley crop of early apples 
was quite moderate, hence the eastern 
trade has not had excessive supplies. 
A N Y buyer recently contracted a 
block of No 1 winter fruit in western 
N Y at $1.85 p bbl f o b. Some fine 
Ben Davis have been bought in Ill for 
export at $1.35@1.50 fo b. Apple ex- 
ports from N Y last week were heavy, 
and included many carloads of stéck 
from the middle west. 

The R. E. MeLatchy Co of Boston 
estimates apple exports from the U 
S and Canada for the week ended 
Oct 6 at 87,100 bbls. 

Crop is very uneven here. Harvest 
well progressed.—[G. EB, E., Belcher- 
town, “Mass. 

Apples not developing as well here 
as former promise indicated. Green- 
ings harvested rather early. Growers 
are hopeful -for fair prices.—[A. G., 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Writing American  dAgriculturist, 
George Harnden, apple exporter of 
Boston, gives the following figures 
showing apple shipments in bbls from 


pay 
When 


the U S and Canada for the week 
ended Sept 29 with comparisons: 
to Liver- 

From pool London Glasgow Total 
Boston 7,239 — 2487 12,912 
New York 5,270 2,831 6,086 14,33 
Montreal 15,941 639 15,578 37,460 
Portland 555 — — 555 
Halifax — 7,502 — 7,502 
Total wk 29,005 -10,972 24,151 72,766 
Week, °05 47,136.34,467 23,442 120,268 
Week, ’04 56,045 27,584 33,610 122,370 

Latest Liverpool cables say: Well 


colored American fruit -in good de- 
mand at top quotations. Mass Bald- 
- wins move at $2.25@3.75 p bbl. Hub- 


bardstons 2.25@3.50, Kings 3@5. 

Regarding canned apples a Port- 
land, Me, trade dispatch says: Gallon 
apples sell freely at $2 p doz, but 
packers are not offering many yet. 
The N E crop is not so large, in pro- 
portion, as in N Y and the west. N ¥ 
dealers quote state apples, future de- 
livery, at 2@2.10. There is fairly good 
buying of gallon apples.’ Western ad- 
vices tell of Mich gallons offered at 
$1.85 to $1.90 f o b. 

The movement of apples in bulk is 
unusually heavy, growers receiving 69 
@70c p bbl. Evaporators are running 
at full blast, some getting stock as low 
as Sc p bu, but many growers refuse 
to haul for less than 10c.—[Corre- 
spondent, Rogers, Ark, 

At New York, market generally tn 
good shape. Jonathans command $3 
@$5 p barrel, Alexanders 2.50@3.75, 
Wealthys do, Maiden Blush 2.25@3, 
Pippins 2.25@2.75, Twenty Ounce do, 
Gravensteins 2.50@3, Greenings 1.75@ 
2.50, Kings 2@3, Baldwins 1.75@2.50, 
Ben Davis do. 

At Chicago, an easy feeling prevails 
Demand fairly active, but supplies are 
large. Ben Davis moved at $1.25@1.75 
p bbl, Alexanders and Maiden Blush 
1.75@2.25, Jonathans 2@2.75,. Snows 


3.75@2.25, Pippins do. Bulk apples 
bring 75@90 p car of 24,000 Ibs. 
Beans. 


Bean yield irregular but generally 
light, most fields giving 8 to 10 bus 
pa. A few tracts made 25 bus.—[D- 
R. P.. Eaton Co, Mich. 

Quotations for future shipments 
lima beans are weakening. N Y deal- 
ers are offering new crop at $3.80 p 
bu Oct-Nov shipment and 3.25 for 
Nov-Dec. 

At New York, pea beans firm. Mar- 
rows not offered freely and are about 
steady. An indifferent export de- 
mand exerted a weakening effect upon 
red kidneys. Marrows sell at $2.45@ 
2.50 p bu, mediums 1.60@1.65, Choice 
pea beans 1.60@1.65, red kidneys 2.65 
@2.70. Black turtle bring 2.80@2.85, 
oe eyes 1.60@1.70. Limas 2.95@ 
05. 


At Chicago, prices about. as last 
outlined. Supplies fairly large, but 
offerings of new crop are showing up 
good in quality. Choice hand-picked 
pea beans move at $1.40@1.45 -p bu, 
red kidneys 2.25@2.35, brown Swedish 
1.60@1.70, limas 4.75@5 p 100 Ibs. 

Cabbage. 

In some sections cabbage prospect 
has been lowered materially by rot 
and rust—[H. D. E., Cortland Co, 
N Y 

At New York, market holding steady 
with prices ranging $38@5 p 100. 

At Boston, arrivals not so large and 
prices are more encouraging. Do- 
mestic cabbage fetches $4@5 p 100 or 
50@90c p bbl. 

At Chicago, heavy arrivals have 
tended to give an easier tone to the 


market, Wisconsin cabbage selling at 
$3.50@4.50 p ton in carload lots. Do- 
mestic is quotable at 2@2.75 p 100 or 
75ce@1 p bbl. , 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, veal prices well sus- 
tained, Light receipts and a quiet 
market in pork. Prime veals 12@13c 
p lb, grassers 5@8e. N J light pork 
10@1llc p Ib, medium 9@9%c. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, a quiet trade in fu- 
tures. Buyers offer 5%c p lb for Nov 
delivery evap apples; future waste 
brings $1.25 p 100 lbs, spot evap_apples 
command 6@8c p Ib, chops 1.80@2.25 p 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 2@2.15, cher- 
ries 18@19c p Ib, huckleberries 15@16c, 
raspberries 30c, blackberries 12@13c, 
peaches 10@12%c, pears 15c. 

At Chicago, apples offered freely 
and prices no more than steady, quo- 
tations ranging 5@6c p Ib. G@hops 
cores and skins move at $1@1.50 p 
100 Ibs. Raspberries firm at 29@30c 


p Ib. 
Eggs. 

At New York, the demand continues 
to keep pace with the supply and of- 
ferings do not go begging. Fcy se- 
lected local stock fetches 32@34c p 
doz, westerns 24@26%c, dirties 16@20c, 
chicks 12@16c, refrigerators 20@24c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Reports from Cape Cod say: By the 
time ‘all the ’06 cranberries are har- 
vested more than one-third of the 
Cape crop will have been moved. - Up 
to the opening ofthis month 230 cars 
had been moved thus far this season. 

At New York, pears sell readily. 
Grapes in abundance. Cranberries 











Many ready roofings are made 
of flimsy, light-weight paper, 
scantily coated, which last only a 

year or two. 
5 Granite Roofing does not belong 
in that class. 

Good materials and plenty of 

\y Zhem are used in making it. 

There is nothing flimsy or frag- 
ale about Granite Roofings fi 
Ihasaheavystonesurface, which 
bg the place of the usual coat 
paint, and wears indefinitely. 
Other roofings require coating 


some special compound every year or two, but Granite Roofing 


never requires any coating. 


After the roof is laid, it will take care of itself, 


A Free Sample will be sent ‘‘for the asking.’’ You will be astonished 
to see how heavy, firm and durable a ready roofing can be made. 


EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING GO.'"sstscs St: Nestor 
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Just 
Take 
Time 


to investigate 
the power you 
buy, now 
about its make, its uses, its adaptability, 
whether it.suits your needs. It will save you 
a world of worry later on. If you don’t know 
it y, let us tell you that not everybody 
unning & gasoline engine is satisfigd, 


Fairbanks 
Powers 


include 50 types and sizes. Every one sold is 
fora I eeed We suit the power to the 
need, That’s why we want to know all about 
conditions, why we send experts out to in- 
— It's the only way we can be sure 
to please buyers and build & permanent 
trade, Buy your power where they see to it 
poo Any mf right, help you to use it right 
and see that it works night. Get acquainted 
by writing for our book on Farm Power. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., New York. 




















thatit is better roofing thanh 
you can buy anywhere else at 
the same price, We manu-[@ 
facture a full line of Gaivan.} 
ized Painted 


Based Cinged 
nf ates ay A mpedt 
No. R24 The United Factories Co., 

Cieveland, Ohio. 














MICHIGAN FARMS. Good improved farm’ 


roductave soil, selling cheap, splendid climate. 
rite for list “L.” ©. B, BENWAM, Hastings, Mich 


‘A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
* evenings both pleasant and profitable, 
We publish not only terhnical books on 
every subject relating to the farm, the 
pte we andcare of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, tr:-vel 
and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
ste Bile. cl Street, New York. 
Marquette 4 Chicago. Springfield, Mass. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
VERTISERS on. Editorial Page. 








somewhat firmer. . Peaches cleaning 
up. Bartlett pears realize $3@6 p bbl, 
Seckel 2.50@4, Kiefer 1.50@2.75, musk- 
melons 1.50@2 p cra, plums 40@65c p 
8-Ib bskt, prunes do, choice peaches 
1.75@2.75 p carrier, fair to good 1.25@ 
1.50, Niagara grapes 75c@1.10 p cs, 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, the filling of govt con- 
tracts for shipment to Cuba has given 
an impetus to the market’ and firm 
prices are the rule. Prime timothy 
brings 95c@$1 p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
75@80c, clover 65@70c, shipping #@ 
65c, packing 50@55c, long rye straw 60 
@70c, oat and wheat 25@45c. 


At Boston, fairly large receipts, but 
a good inquiry and well sustained 
prices. No 1 timothy $19@20 p ton, 
clover mixed 12@14, swale 1010.50, 
rye straw 12@12.50, oat 6.50@7.50. 
Hemp. 


According to govt figures the ‘06 jute 
acreage of India shows an increase of 
108,000 acres over '05, the total area 
under cultivation footing up 3,271,000 
acres. Dealers think the crop may foot 
up slightly larger than last season. 

At New York, market fairly active. 
Spot sisal hemp commands 7% @7%c p 
Ib, shipment do, good manila 12@12%c. 


Lumber. 


Announcement ts made of a big tim- 
ber land sale in N E to pulp factories. 
The deal involves 100,000 a along the 
east and west branches of the Penob- 
scot river in Me. 


Southern lumbermen recently held a 
conference to determine how best to 
handle timber blown down by the re- 
cent gulf storm. In many sections 
there is more fallen timber than mills 
can consume in months and rot is 
feared. 

At New York, market active; orders 
plentiful, mills are experiencing diffi- 
culty in filling them. Hemlock boards 
bring $23@27 p 1000 ft, spruce 23@20, 
white pine dressing boards 35, yellow 
pine siding 27@28, laths 4.25@4+4.50. 


Mill Feeds. 

The mill feed market exhibited con- 
tinued etrength, both for spot and 
future delivery. Reports from some 
parts of the west say the flour output 
is enlarging, and this is regarded by 
eastern mill feed consumers as an 
encouraging sign. Millers in the win- 
ter wheat belt of the Mo river vailey 
are quoting bran, Nov shipment, at 
$21 p ton carload tots laid down at 
eastern points; shorts, Nov shipment 
23.50. 


At New York, a slow trade but 
prices hold firm. City bran sells at 
$20@21 p ton, middlings 22@24, red 
dog 25@26, linseed oil meal 30@31, 
cottonseed meal do. 


Onions. ~ 

Last week 3300 cra of Spanish on- 
ions were sold at N Y, prices ranging 
621% @97%c p cra. 

At New York, choice yellows rule 
firm. Reds in abundance and market 
easy. N J whites move at 75c@$1.25 
p bskt, N J and Pa yellows do, Long 
Island reds 1.25@1.75 p bbl, yellows 
1.50@2.25, Orange Co whites 2@2.50 p 
bag, reds 1@1.75, yellows 1.50@2. 


Poultry. 

The poultry commission trade of 
Philadelphia has issued the following 
notice to shippers of poultry: “Poul- 
try intended for this market should 
be dry-picked and dry-packed, with 
head and feet ieft on, Entrails fn 
scalded poultry is undesirable and 
such stock has to be sold at con- 


cessions of 2c to 3c p Jb from regular 


quotations.”’ - 

At New York, an enlargement in 
receipts of fresh dressed chickens. 
Young turkeys moving from Ky in 
bigger supply Long Island ducks 
not plentiful and sell well. Live 
springs move at 13@13%c p 1b, fowls 
4@14%c, roosters 9%@10c, turkeys 
14@141%4c, spring ducks 13@14e, old 


ducks GO@S8Oc p geese $1@1.50, 


pigeons 20@25c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, sweet potatoes com- 
mand $1.25@1.75 p bbl, corn 75¢c@$1.59 
p 100. Peppers $1@1.50 p bbl, string 
beans 5Oc@$1 p bekt, marrow squash 
MWie@$Sl p bbi, vellow and white 50@ 
8c, Hubbard $1@1.40, turnips T5@85c, 
Canadian rutabaga $1@1.10, tomatoes 
HO@SNe pn bu, lettuce $191.75 p bx or 
bskt, ege plants $1@1.75 p bbl, caul- 
iflower $2@7, brussels sprouts 10@15c 
p qt, beets $1@1.75 p bbl, carrots $1@ 


pr, 
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1.50, cuke pickles $3@6 p 1000, cukes 

@6 p bbl, lima beans $1@1.25 p bag. 
Celery p doz, pumpkins @ 
80c p bbl, parsley SOc@$1 p WOO bchs, 
p bbl, kale 





spinach 75c@$1.25 30@50c. 
POTATOES. 
Here are some Wis reports: 


Wood Co, crop moderate to light, but 
quality exceptionally fine. Lafayette, 
potato yield fair but not large; some 
rot. Dunn, potato crop generally good, 
Trempeleau, we have a fine crop of 
spuds. Juneau, early potatoes a good 
yield; tate crop light. . Green, early 
potatoes poor, late a fair crop. 

Potato harvest in swing; yield light 
so far, but late crops may do better. 
Grubs doing much damage.—[R. D., 
Oakland Co, Mich. 

A good potato crop is being harvest- 
ed, and buyers are needed. Recent 
sales made as low as 25e p bu. The 
town of Gordon alone expects to ship 
more than 500 cars this season.—[G. 
A. &., Sheridan Co, Neb. 

A report from Germany says: The 
potato crop: is less favorable. It is 
éxpected that the yield will be fully 
10% below that of 05, which was 48,- 

,000 tons. 

Very uneven reports come from 
Mich and Wis regarding the final de- 
velopment of the potato crop. In the 
Empire state, farmers are asking 35 
@i5c p bu delivered f o b. Reports 
from Me say the car shortage is the 
worst in years, and is reducing ship- 
ments to @ minimum. Nevertheless, 
the N Y market is well supplied with 
tubers, offerings .being sufficient to 
give prices an easier tendency at times. 
Long Island is shipping generously, 
growers getting around p bu. At 
New York, Long Islands bring $1.75@ 
2 p 180 pounds, Empire state 1.50@ 
1.75, New Jersey 1.40@1.70 p barrel, 
Maine 1.60@1.75 p bag. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and 





market firm. Arrivals during Sept 
were 250,000 bus against 475, the 
sdme month last year. York 
tubers command 50@52c p bu. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
Butter. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
"706. . 26% 27% 25 
"05... 22 22% 20 
04. .20% @21 21% @22 20 
At New York, under grades in- 


clined to move slowly, but still they 
are being absorbed at steady prices. 
Fine cmy is firm and quick sale at 
26@26%c p Ib, dairy 20@25c, western 
factory 19@20c. 

At Boston, receipts last week in- 
cluded 258,000 Ibs for export. Offer- 
ings not heavy and prices holding up 
well. “xtra cmy fetches 27c p Ib, 
dairy 22@25c. 

At Chicago, a strong demand all 
down the line. Lower grades clean- 
ing up ina manner satisfactory to sell- 
ers, and there is much activity in the 
finer lots of cmy. The situation rules 
in favor of shippers. Extra cmy 
moves at 24@25c p Ib, ladles 17@18c, 
renovated 19@20c, dairy butter 20@ 
22c, packing stock 12@7c. 


The Cheese Market. 

At New York, export demand is 
limited, owing to high prices. How- 
ever, domestic consumption is good, 
this holding the market stiff. Full 
cream twins bring 13@13%c p Ib. 

At Poston, a continued strong mar- 
ket, with fair receipts and some ex- 
port demand. Best fc York state 
twins move at 13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, a firm demand and 
well suStained prices. Reports from 
cheese-making sections of Wis are 
encouraging. Western twins move at 
12% @l13e p Ib. 





Hogs to Mexico—An item of inter- 
est in the southwest hds been the 
consignment in recent weeks of live 
hogs to old Mexico. Most of these 
orders have ‘been filled at Kansas 
City. They called for a very heavy 
class of swine weighing around 375 
to 450 pounds. These heavy weights 
are said to be in demand by Mexican 
packers for lard making purposes. 
During the 7 mos ended Aug 1, 06, 
Mexico tmported 8300 hogs from the 
U &, double the cuantity taken in the 
same period in "05. ; 


THE “DISC” SYSTEM OF 


CREAM 


not do the separating, we 
Upon the construction of 
of course, should be care 
construction of the bowl 





facturers have tried to imitate the DE LAVAL bow! but have never anywhere 
near equalled its efficiency. That is why over 98% of the world’s creameries toda 
use nothing but the DE LAVAL machines. Creamerymen know that the D 
LAVAL bowl is the only one which will secure al! the milk profits. 
should mean much to eve 


Laval catalogue which ex 


on request. Write today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


& Cana. Sts. 
CHICAGO 
0208 Fasert Streeet 

PHILADELPHIA 
8 & 1! Drums Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Jadging outward appearance alone,it might be reasonably assumed that one cream 
separator is as good as another. 
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SEPARATION 





However, as the outside of the machine does 
must look deeper for the real merits of the separator. 
the gearing depend — and operating ease which, 
fully examined, but the r important feature is the 
. This is what does the ak be it good or bad. Ex- 
hausive tests have proven that the best results can 
only be obtained when the separator bowl contains a 
series of conical shaped, imperforated discs, dividing 
the milk into strata or thin layers. Bowls which do 
not contain discs of this particular kind do fairly good 
work with warm milk and by running a thin cream, but 
where a heavy cream is desired or cold or thick milk 
is to be separated,’as frequently happens in farm use, 
these separators lose a big percentage of the butter 
fat and consequently the profits. The original “disc” 
system as today used exclusively in building the 
DE LAVAL cream separators, is just as important to 
the separator as the ds are to the sickle bar of a 
mowing machine. e DE LAVAL “disc” system 
assisted by the “split-wing” device, both of which are 
patented and used only by the DE LAVAL Com- 
pany, has in thousands of tests proven far superior to 
any other style of bow! construction. Other manv- 





This fact 
dairy farmer who intends buyinga separator. A De 
ains separator bow] construction in detail is sent free 





608-118 Youvace 
MONTREAL 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


@ t@ Pewcess 
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LESS TURN 


A modern Reversible 
Reick to dette = oe W Clovers and How to Grow Them 
Rise BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
% Published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
housands tion and treatment of clovers as applicable ‘to 


If 
write us for full particulars and testi- 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Chicopee Falls 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 





all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste- 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
| is no great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students” 
im agriculture as well as by all tho are inter- 





ested im the tilling of the soil, MWlustrated. 
car inches, 337 pages, Cloth, net............$1,00 
Profitable Dairying 


RY ©. L. PECK. A practical guide to me- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
Principally a description of the methods prac- 


ING ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
rapid work and no dead furrows. Right or of this book consi : Rr 
hand Salky, richt or left hand Walking of the far-famed —- g* — 
.. Works equally well on level land or side Detrich airy farm Rev J. D. 
hill, all soils. Asx dealer to show you. ch, near phia, Pa. On this farm 
not there, 


of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. Al) 
the roughage, litter, bedding, ete, necessary for 
these azimals are grown on these 15 acres, more 


» Mass. 
than most farmers cou'd accomplish on one 





hundred scres. ilustrated. §x7 inches, 200 
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BY DRE R. A. CRAIG, professor of veterina 
medicine at the Purdue University, A cnnaien 
Practical and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, syniptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
feader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
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scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap is a combination of skill 
and honesty. It was best in 1840 and is still best. 


Don't spoil your temper and your face 
experimenting with cheaper soaps. 
Buy the best—that's Wil/iams’— 
and stick to it. 


Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps an 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks. Gob avers 
where, Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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The Greater Love. 


*Susie Bouchelle Wight. 





{Ralph Hayne, a brilliant lawyer, turns 
speculator and loses everything, includ- 
ing his practice. Edith, his wife, who 
has a wonderful voice, signs contracts 
to sing in a concert company under ter 
old master, Davenant. Hayne upbcaius 
her bitterly. She takes their chilu wiita 
her. Intoxicated with success, she is in 
danger of forgetting all home obligations, 
Davenant, realizing this, takes her to 
his wife to hear the story of her life and 
his. Davenant. had been a succ2ssful 
singer until his voice failed. He was in 
despair. His wife took up the bread 
wining. and became a_ noted p’anist. 
Success dazzled her until she found that 
it was at the expense of his ambition and 

manhood. At the height of her fame she 
gave it all up and Davenant began the 
struggle by teaching. Success was won 
after a long battle, amply rewarding her 
self sacrifice.] 


[CONCLUDED] 


fTER his first half- 
delirious joy in her 
home coming, Edith 
was vaguely con- 
scious of an ill suv- 
pressed restlessness 
upon Hayne’s part. 
“What is it, dear?” 
she asked, one day 
surprised the unspoken 





she 
question in his face, and then a quick 
pang smote her heart, as she realized 
how unlike her one time lover was this 


when 


shifty-eyed, inderterminate man, She 
leaned forward, and laid her check 


against his. “Have I not told you 
Ralph, that I never shall leave you 
again? Why then are you not satis- 
fied ?” 


“T just do not know how we are to 
live, Edith,” he replied miserably. 

“Live? Why, my dearest, as soon 
as the paint is dry on that new shingle 
of yours, we are going to hang it out 
in the Castro building, and you are 
going right to work to build up a prac- 
tice, while I bake and brew and sing 
and sew in the little fooms back of 
your office. Isn’t the plan good?” 

She drew back to let him see the 
laughter and hope she had summoncd 
into her face, and with. her hands 
locked behind her beautiful héed 
looked seductively up at him. He 
slowly flushed, and a stranve new 
light shone for an instant in his eyss 
as he regarded her. 

“Bdith,” he said quickly, “When you 
were out singing, and lovely as you 
know you are, did men never say such 
things to you as men are prone to say 
to beautiful women?” 

Even this momentary show of jeal- 
ousy was better than his avathetic 
acceptance of everything, so there was 
no affectation in her blithe lau~h wh 
she replied, “Oh I think they sa‘d 
enough of foolishness, and probably 
would have said more, but Davy was 
such a watch dog! That is all past 
and gone though, now, and you must 
do double duty in the way of pr>‘ty 
speec hes, since you are to be my only 
admirer.” 

The. spark, of feeling had a'!ready 
faded, and dull as ever, he siid to her 
in troubled accents, “But Edith, sing- 
ing is as easy to you as it is to the 
birds, and you make more than I 
possibly could expect to, even if I can 
rebuild my practice, which I doubt. 
Why not.let things go on in this way, 
now that we have begun it? I hive 
made up my mind that I am an ir-e- 
trievable failure; do not push me back 
for the outside world to sneer at.” 

It was going to be harder than she 
had thought, and she sighed as she 
faced the struggle she was about to 
undertake, 

“You say nothing Edith, he re- 
sumed,” and maybe you are hurt w'th 
me, but you don’t know how humiia- 
tion can take all the heart out of a 
man, and leave him nothing but the 
breath of a life which he despises!” 
Again there was a note of deeper feel- 
ing ringing sharp and passionate 
through his gray gloom. Aching with 
the sense of his pain, and yet glad to 
hear even ‘this note of protest, her 
love and longing swept over her like 
a flood. 

“Oh my dearest;” she whisvered. 
“I think I know, but let’s try together 
to win back what we have lost! I 
ought never to have gone, but in my 
ignorance, I didn’t know what else to 
do—don’t let me feel that I stayed 
away too long!” 

She did not need to summon anv of 
her woman’s art to make her pl-a4- 





ing cry seem almost like a prayer, but 














again Hayne had dropped dully back 
into his moodiness, and her impas- 


sioned words fell flat, although he: 
witching face was close to his and h>: 
arms about his neck. Day after day 
she watched in vain for some sign of 
awakening interest in life. They wer. 
installed in a bit of an apartment b=- 
hind his oflice, in a big down town 
building where many professional 
men had offices also. The men there, 
very soon took in the situation, and 
for the sake of the brave fight Edit) 
was making put bits of work ina 
Hayne’s way, work he could not re 
fuse, but inwardly protested against, 
because his morbid sensibilities tor- 
tured themselves as to whether the 
kindness came to him through con- 
temptuous pity, or because he had a 
beautiful wife, motives equally offen- 
sive to him. Little Dorothy flitted in 
and out, a living sunbeam, filling the 
simple rooms with her merry prattle 
and snatches of song, making the one 
bright spot in Edith’s dreary days of 
waiting, and occasionally bringing 
the ghost of a smile into Hayne’s list- 
less face. 

Things .went on in this way for 
raonths, and: Edith was on the verg: 
of despair, because it seemed a for- 
lorn hope: to ever mend that braten 
life, when one morning Hayne left his 
office eariy to go out upon some paltry 
business of collection down in the fac- 
tory adjunct of the town: Contrary 
to his usual custom he lingered away, 
and it was long after the evening 
lamps were lit before he came in. 
Dorothy ran to.meet him, with her 
arms outstretched and her hair float- 
ing in a gelden cloud behind her. 
Edith, looking on, saw him snatch the 
child into a close embrace and smooth 
and fondle the silken tresses. There 
was something in his face and manner 
that she could not fathom as he kept 
Dorothy in his arms, caressing and 
petting her, until the little eyes grew 
heavy, and then he followed Edith 
into the small chamber and sat with 
her beside the bed until the child. was 
asleep. They went back into the sit- 
ting room, and Edith took up a bit of 
work’from her basket. He reached 
out and took it away from her. As 
her eyes met his her heart gave a 
great throb, for, excited as she knew 
him to be, there was that in his tens> 
unsmiling face and in the touch of 
masterfulness with which he threw 
the little garment aside, that remind- 
ed her of days long gone. 

“T have’ been hearing for years, of 
the infamy of child labor,” he began 
abruptly, “But I thought little about 
it until today. I had to go to the 
Sphinx mills upon that business of 
Donnell’s, and while I was there I 
walked through the rooms to look at 
the machinery in operation. In one 
of the-.departments I saw a child but 
little larger than our Dorothy, with a 
face as sweet and with the same long 
yellow curls, at work. Even while I 
was looking on she passed too near 
the machinery, and in an instant her 
hair was caught—oh, it was too hor- 
rible to tell you, Edith, but when I ran 
forward and took up that lictle bleed- 
ing form when it was disengaged from 
its cruel snare, something woke to life 
within me, that can never. be -stil'e.! 
until there has been a change in this 
system that allows men to transmute 
a child’s tender flesh and blood into 
accursed gold.” 

He didn’t say he wouldn't rest until 
he had tried. His very words, 
labored and excited as they were, pre- 
Saged success, and palpitant with 
timid hope Edith stole her hand into 
his and sat quietly listening while he 
recounted to.-her the story. of that 
day’s investigations. 

The next day, he went straight to 
the management of the mills with his 
story and was laughed at for his pains. 
What concern of theirs was it, if 
people insisted upon putting fheir 
babies out to work? All they cared 
about was to keep the looms going. 
Stung with their coldness Hayne 
sought out the parents of the dead 
child, and persuaded them to bring 
suit against the management, for the 
murder of the little girl. Then in the 
while that must elapse before the case 
could. be heard in open court, he put 
aside all his dullness and everything 
else, in his determination to awaken 
sentiment in the town. He forgoi 
himself for the while, and Edith half 
giad, half afraid, saw his body grow 
erect again, and his step firm and 
elestic as he went tirelessly about his 
task. The papers each day contained 
bald statements of harrowing happen- 
{To Page 342.] 














For Your Sweet Sake. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





The true, unselfish, loyal part 
That love can do, 

Until the hour I won your heart 
I never knew. 

My life attains its highest good; 
My thoughts awake 

To worthier trust in womanhood 
For your sweet sake. 
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The Pear and Ways Therewith. 


BY R. M. FLETCHER BEERY. 








As a healthful, all-the-year-round 
fruit, the pear deserves consideration 
as the apple’s nearest neighbor, and 
a member of the same family. Win- 
ter pears we may have in the form of 
uncooked, fresh fruit, and, while many 
people consider that pears lack tone, 
or, humanly speaking, “force of char- 
acter,” that ‘very fact makes them 
more delicate and often more pleas- 
ing when fresh or “put up.” Alto- 
gether, however, they are a richer 
fruit than they seem. Pears, for in- 
stance, contain some fat, while 
peaches contain none, but casual pop- 
ular opinion would decide the reverse 
to be the case. Of fat there is .38% of 
sugar and starch, the carbohydrates, 
about 12.68, of crude fiber 1.16%. By 
comparison it will be found that while 
there is more water and refuse in the 
pear than in the appplie, there are also 
more protein and more fat, so that 
the pear is by no means an insipid or 
insignificant fruit in real value and 
there is scarcely a limit to the meth- 
ods of varying its preparation for the 
table, fresh or dried and cooked. 


PEAR PYRAMID. 

Very ripe, juicy pears may be deli- 
ciously served, uncooked, by paring 
slicing and placing in a glass dish with 
whipped cream heaped over them; 
thoroughly chill before sending to the 
table. Where the fruit lacks flavor, 
add a little lemon juice and sugar 
after slicing, before adding cream. 
Pear sauce may be given similar treat- 
ment and either with the sauce or 
uncooked, the addition of canned or 
candied cherries or preserved ginger 
gives a pretty, finishing touch as a 
“company”. supper dish. 


SAUCE FOR SHLORTCAKE, 


Pare, quarter and stew the pears 
and rub smooth through a colander. 
Add 1 cup of fine-sliced orange, with 
the juice, and sugar to taste. Pour 
over hot shortcake and serve with 
cream. 

BAKED PEAR MERINGUE. 

Pare and core good-sized pears and 
bake without sugar till tender. Re- 
move from stove, place in flat dish, 
from which the dessert is t> be served, 
and fill each core-hollow with chopped 
nuts and a little preserve of decided 
flavor, as lemon or ginger, with syrup. 
For the simplest mode omit nuts and 
marmalade, substituting sirup only. 
Over the top spread a meringue made 
with the whites of two or three eggs 
and % cup sugar. Replace in oven to 
brown lightly. Serve hot or cold with 
cream, 


STUFFED PEARS. 

Pare and core rather large pears 
and in the center of each place a seed- 
ed date. Bake with only sufficient 
water to keep from burning, till ten- 
der, being careful that the pears re- 
tain their shape. Place in dish for 
serving and cover with custard made 
from yolks of 2 eggs, 1 pint milk, 1 
dessertspoon corn starch. Place mer- 
ingue made of the whites of eggs on 
top. 


BREAD PUDDING. 


Prepare fruit as for stewing, add- 
ing a thin-sliced lemon‘and for each 
cup of sugar, using 1 cup of water. In 
an earthen pudding dish place half 
the pears and sirup. On this spread 
bread prepared by mixing 1 pint soft 
crumbs with 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
cup warm water, the yolks of 2 eggs 
whipped with % cup sugar and a lit- 
tle grated nutmeg, and last, lightly, 
the 2 egg whites. Cover and bake 1% 
hours and serve with plain sauce fla- 
vored well with lemon juice. 


TRIFLE, AN ENGLISH RECIPE. 
Prepare fruit as above and fill bak- 
ing dish with alternate layers of 


sponge or other plain, stale cake, and 
Pears, pouring over it yolks of 3 eggs 


beaten with % cup sugar and, if liked, 


% cup grated cocoanut. With the 
fruit sirup this should be sufficient 
liquid. Bake till a light brown, then 
add meringue of the whites. 


COMPOTE. 


Pare and core large pears and sim- 
mer till tender in a sirup made of 1 
Ib sugar, 1 pt water and the juice of 
% lemon. If very large halve the 
fruit. Place in serving dish and on 
them spread apple or other delicate 
fruit jelly. Meantime cook down the 
sirup until it strings from the spoon 
and pour over the jellied fruit. Serve 
cold. This is prettily varied by plac- 
ing in individual serving dishes before 
adding jelly or sifup. In this way. 
each pear should be glazed or candied 
when cold. 

DUMPLINGS. 


Make a biscuit dough, roli thin and 
cover with a layer of baked, pared or 
stewed pears, or sliced ripe ones. 
Sprinkle over with a little spice and 
roll as for roly-poly. Cut this across 
in slices nearly an inch thick, drop a 
bit of butter on each and place in bak- 
ing pan in oven for 15 minutes. Then 
pour over them a thick sugar sirup 
and bake till brown, 


SHERBET. 


This may be made with fresh, juicy, 
sliced fruit or with a simple pear 
sauce. For 10 medium-sized pears 
have ready a sirup of 1 Ib sugar to 1 
qt water. Let cool and add fruit with 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon, and 
1 tablespoon gelatin dissolved in % 
cup warm water. Freeze partially, 
then remove top of freezer and add 
whipped white of 1 egg for each pint 
of sherbet and finish freezing. 


PEAR ICE. 

Use very sweet apple cider or unfer- 
mented perry instead of the sirup, 
adding pears and lemon, and freeze 
without the egg or gelatin. A table- 
spoon of sweet, homemade wine may 
be used with the sirup or cider in- 
stead of the lemon. 


BRANDIED PEAR§. 


To 4 Ibs each of fruit and sugar and 
1 qt water, take 1 pt purest brandy. 
Cook the sugar and water together 
until a sirup results, when add the 
pared pears, cooking them for 5 min- 
utes, at boiling point continuously. 
Remove fruit to preserving jars and 
cook sirup 10 or 15 minutes longer, 
till well thickened. When quite ready 
add the brandy very carefully, away 
from any flame, stir and remove at 
once from stove. Pour this over the 
fruit and seal. Should any reddish 
juice exude from fruit on taking it 
from the fire, pour it off before add- 
ing sirup. 

SPICED PEARS. 

To 12 Ibs pared, cored and halved 
pears, take 3 pts best vinegar, % cup 
each stick cinnamon and wholé cloves 
and 5 Ibs sugar. When boiling well 
place pears in the sirup, cooking until 
tender, then seal while boiling hot. 


PERRY. 

Perry is made from pears as in cider 
from apples, but is richer. In many 
parts of England, it is used more free- 
ly than any other drink, being made 
from coarse, rough pears unpalatable 
for eating purposes. . 


Sauerkraut Secrets. 


A. T. PAGE. 


HE cool fall months are best for 
kraut making, because of the 
slower ripening of the product 
and because of the season of maturity 
of hard heading varieties of tabbage. 
These are the only sorts suited to cut 
with a machine without careful ex- 
amination of the heads, leaf by leaf, 
for worms and insects which abound in 
the looser heading summer cabbages. 
We use a barrel just washed in salt 
brine, with the head carefully taken 
out. Cut the cabbage heads off in the 
morning ard put in a cool, shaded 
place till worked up, which should be 
the same day. Trim the heads down 
to the solid white leaves, wash them, 
eut in halves er quarters and cut into 
@ large, clean tub. We use a good 3- 
knife cutter, owned co-operatively by 
half a dezen neighbors. When the 
tub is cut full, it is salted lightly, as 
for cooking, and well mixed before 
pouring in the barrel, which is put 
near the cellar wall or a convenient 
post, to permit the use of a lever and 
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Ivory Soap. 


Smell it! Taste it, too, if you like. 
There is no odor in Ivory Soap: no 
tree alkali to irritate your skin or injure 
your clothes; no chemicals: nothing but 
soap; soap that is g9%<, per cent. pure. 
Bath; toilet; fine laundry. 
A WORD OF WARNING.— There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all 


imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 
genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap 
9944%0 Per Cent. Pure 











follower or false top in pressing down 
the kraut. When the barrel is pressed 
solidly full, with salt to the amount of 
about 8 pts to an ordinary barrel, re- 
place the head, tighten the hooks, 
bore a small augur hole in the head 
and fill with cold water, all the barrel 
will take up. Keep water over the 
head until working stops, then plug 
bore a small auger hole in the head 
till cold weather, to keep cool and 
tir-tight. Too much salt prevents the 
proper ripening of the kraut, making 
it too sour, and poor in flavor. 

Never use the old-time maul or 
pounder, which bruises the fiber into 
clear, yellowish strings, with most of 
the juice pressed out, and which, com- 
pared with the white, crisp, nutty- 
flavored pressed down kraut, is nearly 
worthless. Prepared as above, bar- 
rels are ready for market or home use 
in a month, and for an easy, satisfac- 
tory and profitable method, it is un- 
surpassed. 

I wish to advise everyone to never 
spray cabbage with paris green, never 
use loose heads for kraut, and never 
pound it down. 


Zine for Table Covering—For $1.50 
you can have an average sized kitchen 
table covered with zinc. This will 
wear for years, is much cleaner than 
oil-cloth and does not require the 
scrubbing an ordinary wooden table 
needs—[A. H. B. 


If Fried Food Disagrees with you 
try cooking some longed for but for- 
bidden dish in olive ofl. Being a 
purely vegetable fat it is not likely to 
hurt and things cooked in it are de- 
licious.—[G. H. 


Don't believe all the evil you hear. 














THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA: 


By THOMAS F. HUNT,M.5., D. Agr. 


Professor of Agronomy in College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but 
ts equally as useful to the farmer as to the 
teacher or student. It is written by an guthor 
than whom no ove is better qualified, The subject 
matter includes an accurate, comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related 
particularly to American conditions, Where germane 
to the subject, however, results of foreign ex- 
perience are sta’ ‘¢ 

The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the topics treated, drawing freely from the publica- 
tions of the United States department of agricul- 
ture, American experiment stations and r 
journals related to agriculture, First-hand knowl- 
edge, however, has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the Neht of individual study of the plant. Collateral 
readings for each crop are also included, Crons- 
references are freely used where thought advisable, 
and offer excellent opportwnity for comparative 
study of the crops, The book is Nberally ilinstrated 
with 100 entirely new and original drawings by 
Cc. . Furlong and A. K. Dawson. 

Handsomely nted from new type, with copious 
footnotes and indices. About 600 es, largy size, 
§ 1-2x8 inches, Substantially bound in cloth. Price 
$1.75 postpaid, 
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Long Step in Rural Progress 
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A Visiting Nurse for Farm Homes. 
WHAT IS BEING DONE AND CAN BE DONE. 


In the little town of Danbury, situ- 
ated up among the green hills of New 
Hampshire, a movement has 
been inaugurated, which in 
its possibilities for comfort, 
well being and moral up- 
lifting of rural communities 
is, perhaps, one of the most 
momentous on reeord, This 
is the cstablishment there 
of a d’strict or visiting nurse, 
one who is subject to the 
eall of whoever may be in 
need in her district. And right here 
let me say that the district not only 
includes the town itself, but neighbor- 
ing towns.. .- 

The establishment of this nurse is 
the result. of a church settlement, 
which was incorporated in 19038. The 
idea originated in the heart of a sum- 
mer visitor more than 2) years ago, and 
during succeeding years she herself 
carricd out for a few weeks, at least, 
her dream of a rural nurse where such 
was so 'sa."'y needed. With the estab- 
lishment of the church settlement the 
trained nurse was secured and estab- 
lished at the settlement house. This 
setlement work is supported by char- 
ity and the whole thing has been in 
the nature of a somewhat uncertain 
experiment, but the results so far have 
so forcibly demonstrated the value of 
such a nurse or nurses in districts far 
removed from hospital conveniences 
that earnest efforts are being made to 
establish this experiment on a substan- 
tial footing. 


THE GREAT NEED. 


We are often inclined to think of 
the city or large town as the home of 
Squilor and extreme poverty. As a 
matter of fict, even in the best of rural 
communities there are cases of such 
abject poverty and suffering as not 
even the city at its worst can sur- 
pass. That this is often due to ignor- 
ance or shiftlessness is undoub-eccly 
true. Many times, however, d'sease 
has so crippled the home maker or 
stricken the bread winner that the 
weaker members of the household 
have been compelled to wae bitter 
warfare to keep the wolf from the 
door. To such people disease an>eavs 
in its most virulent forms. Denied 
the ordinary comforts of the well sup- 
plied home, denied the visiting nurse, 
wh''-h even the worst tenement dis- 
tricts may have for the asking, they 
mut suffer in helplessness. 

Fut not alone this class feels the 
lack of trained skill in combating dis- 
ease in times of critical accidents. It 
is doubtful if there is a single farm 
home that has not at one time or an- 
other felt the need of trained medical 
assistance within the home. MHospi- 
tals, expensive at best, are usually so 
far away that in critical cases often 
they are not available at all. For ma- 
ternity cases. alone, the value of a 
trained nurse within call is not to be 
estimated. Suffering beyond measure, 
needless death, ‘the physical wrecking 
of: womanhoad -for iife—all these 
things have happened and are happen- 
ing right along in every rural com- 
-munity just because of the lack of 
proper nursing at critical moments, 
The country doctor, laboring as few 
city doctors dream. of working, is al- 
ways handicapped by the knowledge 
that his patients, receiving perhaps 
the best of home nursing, are in criti- 
eal cases verily in the hands of ig- 
norance—well meaning ministration 
but ignorance, nevertheless, 

The success of district nursing in 
cities has turned thought to rural dis- 
tricts where the need is even greater 
than in the cities. What a tremendous 
load would be lifted from the coun- 
try doctor’s shoulders if he knew that 
subject to his call, he had one or more 
nurses with the training of hospitals 
and the supplementary knowledge 
which can so powerfully second his 
own efforts. . 


TO DEMONSTRATE 
the great field for such nursing a 
few examples of what has been done 
in Danbury will be of interest. The 
nurse was one time called to visit a 
very sick woman with on'y a feeble- 
minded son to care for her and noth- 
ing but pork and frozen potatoes in 
the house to eat. After the bathing 
and. scrubbing, before departing, the 
nurse instructed the son how to pre- 


LOOKING 


pare malted milk and other nourish- 
ments for his mother. She implored 
the poor woman to eat all she possibly 
could and left a bountiful supply of 
the prepared foods for the half,starved, 
hungry woman. Imagine her dismay 
when two days later she paid her next 
visit to find that her large jar of 
malted milk, besides jars of beef ex- 
tract and bouillon, a supply of food 
sufficient for one person for well-nigh 
a month, had been entirely consumed. 
Her patient made plaint that “all that 
stuff wan't no good. It took all my 
appetite away but you told me to take 
it and I did.” This is only one ex- 
ample of the ignorance in regard to 
things medical which are to be en- 
countered. Incidentally it may be in- 
teresting to know that the old woman 
has since been in perfect health. 


ANOTHER CASE. 


In another case a poor paralytic, 
the son of invalid parents, both of 
whom were afflicted with chronic di- 
seases, had been stranned for more 
than 15 years to a dilapidated, shaky 
wheel chair. For months the poor 
fellow had not been bathed. He had 
heen without proper care and food, 
not through intentional neglect on the 
part of the parents, but through ignor- 
ance of what to do and how to do it. 
There is in this movement food for 
serious thought for the granges and 
all farm organizations. The possibili- 
ties are so trefhendous that they must 
appeal to whoever thinks of them seri- 
ously. It is not only feasible to es- 
tablish the district nurse but there 
should be at some central point, @ 
cottage hospital which could be the 
headquarters of one or more district 
nurses covering a _ territory which 
might embrace two or three adjoining 
towns. These nurses could be made 
in part self-supporting by a nominal 
payment for their services ._by those 
who can afford it, of which in every 
community there are a great number. 
In part, for a while at least, it is prob- 
able that support would have to come 
from the churches or other organiza- 
tions, 

It is honed finally to establish 
such a eottaze hospital at Danbury. 
It will be located on the top of one of 
the hicher hills so situated that the 
air w'll be of the purest, and the sur- 
roundings of the most delightful. 
Here one nurse can be permanently es- 
tablished as house mother, 
under constant treatment ean b 
brought there. She will 
to treat those who may come to her 
for daily treatment. Another nurse, 
making this her home and héadquar- 
ters, can make the daily rounds, fol- 
lowing the doctor, stopping here for 
a few moments and there for an hour 
to give the treatment and make the 
suggestions necessary. 


CANADA AHEAD OF US. 

Why such a movement has been so 
long delayed it is difficult to wunder- 
stand, in view of the overwhelming 
realization of this great neeed. That 
it is not a dream but a practical possi- 
bility is shown by the successsful Vic- 
torian order of nurses in Canada. A 
fund of $20,000 began what is today a 
marvelous work, extending into the 
far away lumbering camps of the 
north and the frontier settlements of 
the west. Begun in a small way it has 
gone on increasing from year to yeat 
until now it is doing work not to be 
calculated in dollars and cents. 

Great as is the good accomplished 
by the rapid extension of the free pub- 
lic library throughout our rural dis- 
tricts, here is an opportunity for us 
great if not a greater work and the 
expense need not be great. Trained 
nurses there are in plenty who stand 
ready. to take up this work at very 
nominal salaries when the way is 
made clear. 

The district nurse system in the 
cities is growing constantly and 
with such splendid résults that it 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the uplifting of the moral tone, to say 
nothing of the raising of the standard 
of health. This same result .can be 
attained in even larger measure in the 
country throuch the work of visiting 
nurses, for in this case environment, 
good sunshine, everything is in their 
favor against unfavorable conditions 
of the crowded tenements in the city. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR GRANGES. 


Let every grange have this subject 
on its program for discussion this 
winter. Let every farmers’ institute 
bring this matter up. Outsiders, that 
is to say city people, have begun the 
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experiment in New Hampshire. Why 
should we of the country wait for the 
missionary to come to us from. the 
city? This is work peculiarly our 
own and for our own uplifting and 
convenience, Let us inquire into it 
and study the problem as it presents 
itself in our own individual commun- 
ities. What mau is there who has not 
at some time felt that he would give 
all that he possesssed to know that his 
loved ones were having the best possi- 
ble treatment? What mother is there 
who in her heart of hearts has not 
eried out.for skilled assistance to sup- 
plement the doctor’s labor in combat- 
ing the grim destroyer threatening her 
children? Knowledge is so essential, 
Just the right thing at just the right 
moment so often mens life or death! 
And yet, the average country commue 
nity is helpless beyond the physically 
limited labors of its physicians. 


Mr Dooley Sizes Up the Power of Ink. 


“No, sir, as Hogan says, I care not 
who makes th’ laws or th’ money iv a 
counthry so long as I run th’ presses, 
Father Kelly was talkin’ about it th’ 
other. day. ‘There ain't annything 
like it an’ there niver was,’ says he. 

“T see a bar’l iv printer’s ink goin’ 
into a newspaper office an’ it looks 
common enough. A bar’! iv printer's 
ink, a bar’l iv linsee ile an’ lampblack, 
with a smell to it that’s half stink an’ 
half perfume. But I, tell ye if all th’ 





-meets, fr'm th’ 


dinnymite, lyddite, cordite an’ guy 
cotton in th’ wurruld wuz hid behina 
thim hoops there wudden’t be as much 
disturbance in that«bar’l as there js 
in th’ messy stuff that looks like so 
much tar,’ he says. ‘Printer’s ink! 
A dhrop iv it on wan little wurrud in 
type,” he says, *will blacken th’ faires: 
name in Christendom or, he 
‘mah- a star to shine on th’ lowliest 
brow,’ he says. 

“‘It will tind its way into millions 
iv homes an’ hearts an’ memories, it 
will go through iron dures an’ stone 
walls an’ will carry some message that 
may turn th’ current iv ivery life it 
Imperor iv Chiny to 
th’ baby in th’ cradle in Hannigan’s 
flat,’ he says. ‘It may undo a thou- 
sand prayers or start a millyon. It 
can’t be escaped. It could ihrag ine 
out iv me parish house to-morrah un’ 
make me as well-known in Pekin as 
I am in Halstead Sthreet, an’ not as 
fav’rably. To-day th’ pope may give 
me no more thought thin he gives 
Kelly th’ Rowlin’ Mill Man. To-mor- 
rah he may be read’ about how 
great or bad I am in t'’ Popylo Ro- 
mano. It's got Death beat a mile in 
levelin’ ranks.” ’"—[Mr Dooley in 
American Magazine. 

—~— — ~< 

It is within the scope of any man’s 

fancy to be as big an ass as he pleases 


Savas 


What one goes into debt for, nin: 


times out of ten, is a luxury. 


Simpson - Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Surprising what beautiful dresses can 


be made from these economica 


‘abrics. 


Their fadeless color, durable :naterial 
and artistic designs have given them the 
reputation ‘‘ Prints of Quality.’’ 


Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE 


Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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HANDIEST FOR 
PERFECT BROILING. 


INO USS OS 
Our Lift Top Plate not only saves time and 
fuel, because it permits an even fire feeding, 





COATS 


Buy of the makers, 
SAVE HALF. 


WRITE TODAY" for 


We sell the cloth by the 
cut to measure, or the 
garm 


ent. - 
Crucial Test Rain Cloth Co. 


Dept. 33,10 West 22 St., N.Y 





but you can here see how admirable it b 
for —s It does not swing out into space, 
but is lifted by one hand and held by an auto- 
matic catch, while the other hand holds the 
broiler. This is only one of twenty exclusive 
features incorporated in the , 


STERLING~ RANG 


which makes it impossible for any other range 
to equal it. Any broiler can be used, but our 
New Patented Broiler, which is sold separately, 
holds the steak level over the coals, and opens 
in front, not backwards, We repeat, the unsur- 
passed cooking qualities of the STERLING 
come from numerous patented features which 
cannot be used in any other range, and it is 
also to interest to know that solid cast 
iron radiates more heat than steel or sheet iron 
evercan. We have the detailed scientific inves- 
tigation of Cornell University on this vital sub- 
ject to send you, as well asour booklet A telling 
why it is only possible for tha STERLING 
* bake a barrel of flour with a hod of coal.” 
It will pay you to write us about the range 
folks wonder how they ever got along without. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, ROCHESTER, \. ¥. 




















SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 
Rochester Radiator))'s: 00s. 


$2.00 to 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. 


$12.00 “ 
oq eb | For hard or 


Writefor booklet on heating homes.|| soft coal, 
Rochester Radiator Co., || wood or gas. 
‘35 Furnace 8t., Roch x Y. 


White Bronze 
































“7 have been in the marble and 
anite business about 25 years and 
noticed that marble and 
granite become disintegraaed and 
moss-grown after twelve ov fifteen 
years. Having occasion to want 
@ monument “y own s filet, 7 
erected a@ WHITE BRONZE, 
which I beli¢ve will last longer and 
heap much better in appearance.” 
S. B. STODDARD, 


Free: Beautiful designs with 
rices and fuil information. 
tate about how much, you 

care to invest in a memo 

No oMigations to by; dis- 

tance no obstacle. We deliver. Write now. 








THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE oxnJ 
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My Kitchen Cabinet. 
MRS G. N. WHEELER. 





| HE old-fashioned country house 
T into which we moved was 
planned with .two large front 
rooms and behind, a long kitchen 
with a small bedroom at each end, but 
alas! mo pantry, not even an apology 
for one. Our first plan was to convert 
one of the bedrooms into one, but 
when I thought of the cold winter to 
follow, with no means of heating the 
room except from the cook stove, 
which would harcly serve to warm the 
large Kitchen, and of the distance that 









































HOMEMADE KITCHEN CABINET. 
would have to be traveled so many 
times a day in going from there to 
the stove or to the sink the plan was 
abandoned. 

A kitchen cabinet seemed the next 
best thing and we deciced to build one 


to just meet our needs. The whole 
cabinet occupies a floor space 6 feet 
3 inches by 2 feet. On each side of 
the lower part is a cupboard just large 
enough to accommodate a barrel of 
flour. The barrels swing in and out 
on irons made for that purpose. It is 
a much more convcnient arrarg-s- 
ment than the old way of having a 
square opening cut in the table tor 
above, through which one mush rea~‘ 
in order to get at the contents of the 
barrel underneath. Between these 
two flour cupboards is a space 2 fect 
wide. A cupboard at the bottom 
which holds my bread jar, molasses 
and vinegar jugs and the lard pail. 
Above this cupboard are two drawers; 
the lower one, 7 inches deep, is di- 
vided into four compartments holding 
recpectively graham, rye and Indian 


meal and granulated sugar. The up- 
per drawer is 3 inches deep and is 
also divided, the larger compartment, 


occupying nearly half the drawer, dc- 
sisencd te hold recipes clipped from 





magazines or papers and wasted on | 


pieces of cardboard of uniform size, 
which could be slipped upon metal 
rods after the fashion of the card cat- 
alovs used in libraries. This arranve- 
mert is an advantage over a scrap 
book because new recipes can be 


added at any time in their proper 
place, or, if a recipe does not prceve re- 
liable it can easily be discarded to 
make room for another. The o*her 
compartments contain cooking knives, 
spoons, etc. 

Covering the lower part of the cab- 






ring am~le sep2ce 
about 33 inches 


inet is a table top o‘fe 
for working. It is 


frorn the floor, a little higher than an 
ordinary table, and easier for the back 
in consequence At one end is-~a@ 
marble slab, originally the top of an 


old-fashioned bureau. This does duty 
now as a melding board and is much 
nicer for that purpose than a wooden 
one, Above this table top are two 
cupboards on either side with three 
drawers between them. Each drawer 
17 inches wide and 7 inches deep. 
These drawers hold kitchen towels, 
dish wipers and hand towels, old 
pieces of cotton cloth, and the upper 
one paper bags, brown paper and 
twine. 

Each cupboard has two shelves, 
those on one side holding the cooking 
dishes most frequently used, pie plates, 
bowls, baking tins, etc, while the other 
side is arranged for cans holding rice, 
tapioca, raisins, etc. Each can is plain- 
ly labeled so one can see at a glance 
just what she wants. A small writing 
pad and a pencil hang on the inside 
of one door where I can note down 
any article needed from the store or 
anything that I wish to be reminded 

I am going to-have an addition 








PRACTICAL HELPS 


made 10 the inside of the other door 
in the shape of a rack which will hold 
spice boxes and bottles of flavoring ex- 
tracts. 

The upper part of the cabinet is 15 
inches above the table top and pro- 
jects 12 inches from the back. Back 
of the molding board and above it are 
brass hooks from which hang mixing 
spoons, egg beater, measuring cups 
and all the other paraphernalia of 
cooking that can be hung up in such 
a space. The cabinet is made of pine 
and is stained a dark oak. It is so 
placed in the kitchen that it comes 
midway between the sink and cook 
stove 

—_—————_>>_ —___ -— 

Dog Police Abroad—In Europe, in 
Pelgium especially, astonishing re- 
sults have been accomplished in po- 
lice work by the aid of dogs. In Ghent, 
in 1899, ten dog policemen reduced 
night crimes in the outlying district 
two-thirds. The night service of the 
city now includes 30 or 6) perfectly 
trained dog police, féd, housed, and 
trained with the greatest care for their 
work. The resulting increase in effi- 
ciency and economy of service has led 
to the use of dog policemen in many 
cities of Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Italy. A full account of these 
dog police of European cities, is given 
in the October Century. 





A Windy Place—Well, summeris over 


and soon-winter will be here! Oh, 
dear! I just dread it, for it seems twice 
as long as summer. But then, winter 
has its fun ‘as well as summer. Last 
month a terrible storm in this place 
nearly ruined crops and in some sugar 
orchards it worked havoc. The wind 
up-rooted nearlv 40 trees in our or- 
chard; one large tree fel! across the 
sugar house and smashed it a!l to 
pieces, while the corn and oats were 
flattened to the ground. How many 
of the Tablers are getting souvenir 
post card collections?—[Nellie A. 
Smith. 





“Stunted lamp-light”— 
smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chim- 
ney, Clouded glass—why do 
people put up with this when 
good lamp-light is the best light 
to read by? 

I make and put my name— 
Macsetu—on lamp-chimneys 
that aré clear as crystal, never 
break from heat, and fit per- 


_fectly. 


Macsetu lamp-chimneys 
give lamps new life. 


Let me send you my Index to tell you how 
to get the right chimney for your lamp; it’s 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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a PERFECTION Oi! 
heater that gives satisfaction 
wherever used. Produces intense 





heat without smote or smell because it is 
equipped with smokeless device—no trouble, 
mo danger. Easily carried around from room 
toroom. You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to car< for 


asalamp. The 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device.) 


is an ornament to the home, It is made in two finishes—nickel 
beautifully embossed. Holds 


Ray Sane 


aw ¢ Gives a ms tint light. Fitted 

Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. a cries lamp warranted. Suitable for library, 
dining room or parlor. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


items 


agency. 





heater warranted, 
ECTION Oil Heater. 
— your dealer write 
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Rifles Shoot Straight and Strong 


The name “Winchester” on a rifle barrel is the hall-mark of accurate 


and strong 


shooting. 


This is due to the excellence of Winchester 


barrels, the knowledge and experience embodied in their manufacture 


and the care taken in targeting them. 


Only good guns ever leave 


our factory. For results always use Winchester gune for all your 
shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS OCO., ° 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL *exip 


The stove you select he 
apaeet, ae prepaid, 


There is no doubt avout these stoves being perfect! y 
pag Hy by one of the ol jest trad 
better stoves or more economic p: 


GOLD COIN stoves 
at Wholesale Prices 


at exactly dealer's cost which saves 

if at any time within a year it isn’t 
ectly satiebertory te you we will return your money an¢ take 
stove is no offer made antwhere else to evual 
this for a standard tsodomarked stove of such high grade. Firat, 
Write for Our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK—Free 

It shows a full line of Ranges and Heating Stoves, 

Select style and price you prefer and learn al] about the stoves before you order, Write now to 
1 @ek *t. Troy. N. ¥. (Successor to Busey & McLeod, Fat. 19605 





‘There are no 


Sent directly from our 
you $5 to $25 on a stove), and 


THE GOULD COIN &TOVE CO., 


qoar’s approval, safe delive: 
hicks polished, ready to put in 


very 
designs and applipnces, 


o-mark buch. ge 
s among Dy Ti oe 
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Piles. Cured ok 
Quickly at Home 


Without Pain, Cutting or Surgery. 
Instant Relief, 


We Prove it. Sample Package Free. 


Seven people out of ten are said to 
have Piles. Not one man in a million 
need have them and we are proving it 
every day at our own expefse. We 
send a sample package of the wonder- 
ful Pyramid Pile Cure to any person 
absolutely free. 

We don’t do this as a matter of 
amusement or philanthropy, -but be- 
cause it is to our interest fo do so. We 
know that the sufferer from piles, 
tormented and driven almost crazy by 
this wretched trouble, will find such 
immediate relief that he will go at 


once to his druggist and buy a box’ 


and get well. 

We know that we have. got the 
greatest remedy in the world for piles, 
and we are ready and willing to stand 
or fall by the verdict of those who 
make the trial. We have been doing 
this for some years now and we never 
yet have had occasion to regret it. 

And the remedy at the drug store 
is exactly the same as the sample we 
send out. As, for instance, here is a 
man who got such immediate relief 
from the sample that he at once 
bought a box. Was it just the same? 


- Undoubtedly, since it cured him after 


all sorts and kinds of things had failed. 

Here is a sample of the kind of let- 
ters we get every day and we don’t 
have to ask for them: 

Received your sample of Pile Cure 
and have given it a fair trial and it 
has proven the best I ever tried and 
effected a complete cure. I can rec- 
ommend you highly in this vicinity. 
Have used your sample and one box 
and it has been a complete cure, It 
has been worth $100 to me. 

Thanking you for the sample and 
the cure, I will recommend you to 
everybody. Yours respectfully, Julius 
Mayer, Dealer in Feathers, Ginseng 
and Hides, Bedford, Ind.” 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale at 
every druggist’s at 50 cents a box or, 
if you would like to try a sample first, 
you will receive one by return mail by 
sending your name and address tm 
The Pyramid Drug Company, 59 Pyr- 
amid Building, Marshall, Mich. 





CHILD'S AWFUL SKIN HUMOR. 





Screamed With Pain—Suffering Nearly 
Broke Parent’s Heart—Speedily 
Cured by Cuticura 

“T wish to inform you that the Cuti- 
cura Remedies have put a stop to 
twelve years of misery I passed with 
As an infant I noticed on 


my son. 
his body a red spot, and _ treated 
same with different remedies for 


about five years, but when the spot 
began to get larger I put him under 
the care of doctors. Under their 
treatment the disease spread to four 


different parts of his body. The 
longer the doctors treated him the 
worse it grew. During the day it 


would get rough and form like scales. 
At night it would be cracked, inflamed 
and badly swollen, with terrible burn- 
ing and itching. When I think of his 
suffering it nearly breaks my heart. 
His screams could be heard down 
stairs. © The suffering of my _ son 
made me full of misery. I had no 
ambition to work, to eat, nor could 
I sleep. One doctor told me that my 
son's eczema was incurable, and gave 
it up for a bad job. One evening I 
saw an article in the paner about the 
wonderful Cuticura and decided. to 
give it a trial. I tell you the Cuticura 
Ointment is. worth its weight in gold. 
and when TI had used the first box of 
Ointment there was a great improve- 
ment, and by the time I had used the 
second set of Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Resolvent my child was cured. 
Iie is now twelve years old, and his 
skin is as fine and smooth as silk. 
Michael Steinman, 7 Sumner Avenue, 
trooklyn, N Y, April 16, 1905.” 
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TABLE TALK 


The Greater Love. 


[From Page 338.] 

ings in the mills and among the opera~ 
tives. His items were too terse, too 
specifically newsy for the editors to 
cast them aside as the fanatical dis- 
ecoveries of a biased mind. By the 
time of the convening of the fall term 
of the court, Hayne’s .earnest single- 
ness of purpose had made itself widely 
‘felt, and a general interest had been 
awakened in the final outcome of the 
case, 

“IT don’t know,” he said to .Edith, 
who kept closely up with his mental 
processes, “whether I shall win a ver- 
dict. I scarcely expect that, but what 
I am sure of doing is to expose every 
rotten spot in the system, and then, 
the pulpit, the women’s clubs, and or- 
ganized charities will all take a hand, 
and by pepular sentiment compel 
concessions from the management that 
the law would be powerless to en- 
force,”’ 

It all turned out as he had said. 
Steadied by his strong unselfish pur- 
pose, the years of unrest seemed to 
fall away from him, and Edith, scarce- 
iy cognizant of the vastness of the 
crowd in the building, watched and 
listened breathlessly as her husband 
with all of his one time coolness and 
breadth of perception, tangled up wit- 
ness after witness under the cross-ex- 
amination, and then tore up and mada 
ridiculous the specious arguments of 
the mill owners. Then massing ali of 
his information and earnestness int» 
one matchless plea for the lives and 
liberties of the innocents, he pointed 
the way to the right, and demanded 
that it should be followed. 

In that weary wait while the jurors 
deliberated aside, Edith sat still "and 
tense, and yet overwhelmed with glad- 
ness, for she knew at last that her 
own sacrifices had been worth while. 
Hayne -had come into his own again, 
to hold up his head, a man beside men. 
Presently there was a little commotion 
near her, and Davenant and his wife 
edged in beside her. No word passed, 
but she saw from their faces, that they 


understood the imminence of the 
crowning moment. The jurors filed 
slowly back. It was as Hayne had 


predicted—he had lost the verdict, but 
everyone knew that his cause had won, 
for at the reading of the verdict such 
a thunderous murmuring, such an un- 
mistakable evidence of an outbreak 
of disapproval went from floor to gal- 
lery and back again, and swept and 
rustled all through the house, as left 
no question in the minds of those who 
heard. 

“His work will be carried on for 
him now” said Davenant, happily, 
“even if for the moment he seems to 
have lost.” 

“Lost?” repeated Edith, 
in a dream, and with a smile of ra- 
diant gladness trembling about her 
lips, making her face wonderfully 
sweet and young. “Lost? How can 
you speak so? There is nothing lost 
this day!” 

The little off lady at her side 
caught Edith’s hand in a close grasp. 
She alone could fully understand how, 
all at once, a grievous burden had 
rolled away from the shoulders of the 
waiting woman, when the realization 
forced itself home to her that through 
the sacrament of a self forgetting 
purpose, manliness and strength had 
come to Hayne again. 

[The End] 
oO 
Sweet Preparation. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


like one 





The cottage door was opened wide 
To perfumed breezes, mild and free; 
I saw the table spread inside, 
And wife was there awaiting me. 


The sun’s last beams, as children will, 
Crept up the steps, and to the door; 

And, softer still, crept o’er the sill; 
Then in upon the polished floor. 


said 
ear; 


She knew my step—she’s even 
’Twas always music to her 
On willing feet, by loving led, 
She came to me with welcome dear. 


Then, hand in hand, we entered in 
That room, made cheery by her care; 
But. ere our meal we could begin, 
We paused o’er one sweet picture 
there; 


On dainty pillow slept our child; 
Ovr love for-him each joy increased; 

We kissed him—in his sleep he smiled 
—Our simple supper seemed @ feast. 


\t 


Bl. 
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With the Host. 





There is so much “worth while” in 
Table chat this week that comment 


from the Host is hardly called for. 
There are two things, however, to 
which I commend special thought, 


namely, a teacher’s opinion, contain- 
ing as it does the other viewpoint on 
the important subject of proper age 
at which children should be sent to 
school, and, in a department outside 
the Table the article on district nurs- 
ing in the country. 

What a vital and tremendously in- 
teresting subject it is! Doesn’t it ap- 
peal to you. Let us have a whole lot 
of opinions on this. Address The Host, 
this office. 


wteuticnigtli classed 
The Inspiration of the Summer. 


JASPER BLINES, 





Dear Host: The summer has been 
a period of very * eautiful experiences 
to me, and I realize that I have made 
progression and attained higher rec- 
ords in several ways. By attending 
church services and visiting largely 
in several counties, I have. been 
brought into close fellowship. with 
many classes, and have learned that 
the people are better and that. there 
is more -humanity and love in the 
world than is usually thought by some. 
I am aware that we should look for 
the best.in people and appeal to that 
element. Let us. have sympathy and 
kindliness. While waiting at a rail- 
way crossing, I saw a little girl run 
down the long platform and cheer 
and clap her hands at some men who 
rushed by on a hand car, The little 
girl admired success and showed her 
friendliness, 

The spring and summer have been 
months of beautiful progress to me in 
my acguaintanceship with birds and 
trees and wild flowers, and many other 
forms of nature, and I- have learned 
valuable lessons through my own. in- 
vestigations. Thus it is in life, that 
we have’ a true mission, to grow in 
alll the ways which bring peace and 
happiness of soul, while all the time 
we are helping our fellow beings to 
aspire to higher places im™the moral 
kingdom. 

During the summer and its.earlier 
months, I made a number of little 
journeys to the woods and flelds and 
rivers, to study the forms of creative 
existence as seen in the developing of 
the leaves' and flowers, the various 
birds and their ways, the earth and its 


elements of sodi!s, sands, rocks and 
other parts, the changes which the 
land is making because of civiliza- 


tion, and a variety of other subjects 
of interest to the student. Now, here 
in the early autumn, I am following 
these lines of study, and will have 
more to relate of my achievements 
the time advances, The summer 
remains with me in spirit and I feel 
like clapping my hands 
Hurrah! as the beautiful 
passes by. 


as 


season 





A Teacher's Opinion. 


J. E. T. 





Dear Host: -As a teacher in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, I will 
attempt to answer the question as to 
best age at which to send a little girl 
to school, The Massachusetts compul- 
sory age is seven, while children are 
admitted .at five. People of lazy dis- 
positions or large families occasionally 
have sent to me children of three, 
swearing they were five, although they 
had not lost a single milk tooth. When 
their birth records could be examined 
such babies were sent home. 

I have come to believe any child less 
than five should never go to school. 
Even many who entered at five seemed 
too young. In all cases when a child 


and saying. 





to 


it is obliged 
take two or three years of its little 
life to get what could have been ac 
complished in one year when the mini 


rested development; 


was more mature. On the other hand 
untaught children, entering at seven 
have been able to do two years’ work 
in one with littie effort. 

One can be guided a great deal by, 
the health of a child. First, have a 
strong body before thinking much of 
school and even then keep health for: 
most. Do not let your child be pushe:! 
for any glory. It is not often the show 
mind which amounts to the most in 
the end. Being pushed most often re- 


sults in superficiality, even if the 
health stands it. 
In my home town the first grade 


spends only two hours a day in th. 
school room, (two grades in a room). 
the time remaining being devoted t. 
the second grade. The results are bet- 
ter than when five hours were spent 
A similar trial with similar results has 
been made in New York city, having 
been brought about by limited room 
So my advice to parents is, don’t send 
your children before six anyway: let 
them grow a strong, nervous system in 
free play in the open. 


——-_- 


The Open Forum. 


Dear Host: I am interested in the 
mother who is troubled because her 
seven-year-old boy tells  untruths 
When I was a child’ I was very mis- 
chievous and_sometimes would tell : 
story to ward off punishment. When- 
ever I was detected in story-telling, 
my good, kind mother would retire 
with me to a room and have a very 
serious conversation with me upon the 
sin of lying. She would say to me, 
that I would never command the re- 
spect of any good person and would 
never be able to fill any position of 
henor or trust. She would end the 
conference by reading to me from the 
Bible the first twelve verses of the 
book of Acts, which made a great im- 
pression. on my young mind. I wa.« 
completely. broken -of the habit.” If 
I find at any time that I have. told 
anything through mistake that was 
not altogether true I at once. correci 
it. I write this for the encouragement 
of the mother with the seven-year-old 
boy and think with judicious manage- 





ment he may overcome the habit. 
M. Walker. 
The Host: To Ohio Father let me 


say that the.child will outgrow habit 
Give him plenty of outdoor exercise 
for his health—sound mirfd in sound 
body. One of my sisters at that age 
used to invent wonderful stories. One 
of my own little girls at five would 
swear equal to any hired man on the 
place. My mother, who raised nine 
children, advised no punishment, say- 


ing she would soon outgrow habit. 
which proved sound advice.—|[Ver- 
mont Father. 

Dear Host: The delicate -boy of 
seven probably has abnormal mental 


development. What he needs is plenty 
ef outdoor play, no meat for supper, 
no coffee at all and above all do not 
push his education too fast. Let his 
body grow to catch up with his brain 
Then the nervousness will leave him. 
he will get strong and cheerful and 
come out a much better man at 50 if 
not so far_advanced in books at 16 
For’ the present avoid, if possible. 
asking questions or giving him ary 
chance to tell a falsehood, until he out- 
grows it, which in most cases is in a 
few years.—|[A. E. Rittenhouse. 


Dear Host: We cannot truly say we 
are living happy lives till we have 
learned. to “weep with them that 
weep” and to “rejoice with them that 
do rejoice.” It is one of the hardest 
lessons for mortals to learn, that of 
entering fully “into another's joy over 
some blessing which we ourselves 
have missed.—[Whimete. 

















Our. Pattern Offer. 


During this season of popularity 
for the separate coat, the undcrvest of 
ehamois or quilted silk is a great fa- 
yorite. In No 6449 is a very practical 
suggestion for a gift to any one, which 
may be nwzde with little difficulty. No 
fitting is meeded, as the pattern is per- 








No 6+H°—Ladies’ Undervest, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. - 


fected by attractive buttons. A natty 
sewing of shoulder and underarm 
seams and joining to belt to construct 
it. The vest fits the back smoothly 
and shows an easy fulness at the 
waistline in front. Its edges are all 
neatly stitched and the closing is ef- 
fected by attractive butons. A natty 
litle turndown collar finishes the neck, 


SIMPLE SCHOOL GOWN. 

The shirt waist dress fer school 
wear is the choice of practical moth- 
ers because of its freedom from friils 
and fixings, which not only show wear 
quickly, but unsuit the gown for its 
youthful wearer. The blouse, No 
4058, is tucked in pointed yoke effect 














No 4058—Blouse for School Gown, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 

No 4059—Skirt for aboye, 12, 13, 14, 
15 and 16 years. 


and adorned with a pompadour yoke, 
which may introduce some effective 


trimming. The skirt, No 4059, is five- 
gored, stitched in side pleats to below 


the hips, whence it falls in graceful 
folds to instep length. For a simple 
little home dress to be made in mous- 
seline de soie or albatross, the waist 
may be gathered instead of tucked 


“ irritate the little arms. 





WOMAN’S OWN SPHERE 


and the neck may be finished in Dutch 
Square outline. The price*of these pat- 
terns is 2c, but either will be sent 
upon reveipt of. 10c. 

No 47358—EPaby welfare and comfort 
were never more carefully considered 
than when constructing the little bish- 
op dress shown. . The top of the sieeve 
is joined directly te the neckband so 
that there are mo scratchy seams to 
The fulness 
at the neck is controlled by a little 
neck band or ribbon-run beading and 
beading or veining forms a dainty 
joining for the sleeve and dress. These 
little dresses are very quickly made 
and have the advantage of laundering 
well. 

HOw TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department. 


a> 
———- 


Don’t Kill Yourself with a “Heater.’ 





Let us make war upen the so-called - 


gas-heater, or oil-heater, so commonly 
used to warm rooms. I think they are 
very unhealihful. One, of these will 
exhaust the vital exygen from the air 
more rapidly than half a dozen breath- 
ing people. The products of the flame 
are carbon dioxide and moisture. The 
air of a reom in which one has been 





No 4758—Little Bishop Dress, one 
size. 


burning a short time is utterly unfit to 
breathe. It must seriously affect the 
lungs and blood, predisposing to at- 
tacks of inflwenza and pneumonia. 
Most people who use these burners 
neglect to ventilate the reom properly 
or to provide a chimney fer the flame 
products. Indeed, they would argue 
that the very purpose is to heat the 
air of rooms as rapidly and cheaply 
(that is the main point) as possible, so 
the prompt removal of the air is to 
be avoided as tending to partly defeat 
the purpose in view. A recent news- 
paper item reported the death of a 
man and wife, I think, from the effects 
of one of these stoves. They suggest 
to me the French fashion of commit- 
ting suicide,—charcoal-fire fumes in a 
tight room,—only the process is not 
quite so rapid. If living reoms were 
really very tight, the number of fatali- 
ties would be great. I have no doubt 
that they are the cause of much ill 
health and debility.—[A. N H, Civil 
Bngineer. 
—_——————_—>- ~ 

In times of peace the wise nation 
makes strenuous preparations for more 
peace. 





Svery man wories mary women and 
every woman worries some man. 





The Cineraria as a Winter Bloomer. 


EARL HUGHES. 





The Cineraria is a very pretty win- 
ter blooming plant. The flowers are 
produced in great numbers in larze, 
flat clusters which nearly cover t° 
plent. They are rich and varied 
coloring. 

The blossoms of the larger flower- 
ing type are 2 inches in diameter, 
white, blue, violet, crimson in coler 
Some are dark crimson in color the 
whole length of the petals, with a 
yellow center and others are rayel 
with white. The foliase is rank and 


1° 
in 


streng and grows over the s'des ef the | 


pot, entirely hiding the seil and up- 
per part of the pot. 

Cinerarias that have been grown in 
the dooryard should be repotted from 
time to time, and by the latter part 
of November or first part of Decem- 
ber they should be in 7-inch pots. Af- 
ter that let them fill the pots with 
roots. They bloom better if some- 
what potbound, 

€Cive a moderate amount of water, 
with plenty of light. The plant is 
liable to attack by®*the aphis and of- 
ten before one suspects it, the under- 
side of the leaves will be covered with 
them, They should be driven off at 
onee, else the plant will be destroyed. 

——  ~<- 


Propagation by Cuttings. 
L. BR. JOMUNSON., 

Fall is the time to make cuttings of 
shrubs and small fruits and vines, It 
is much the cheapest way of increas- 
ing your steck and is so simple that 
janyone with ordinary judgment cannot 
fail to be successful. Roses and most 
kinds of flowering shrubs and vines 
can be grown from cuttings. Indeed it 
is surprising how many varieties of 
the trees and plants can thus be mu!- 
tiplied. 

Among trees the willow is one of the 
easiest to grow. A branch stuck care- 
lessly into any moist or wet soil will 
grow. Apple tree cuttings will often 
grow and so will those of the pear, es- 

jlalty of the Kiéffer. Most of the 

wering shrubs such as  spireas, 
weigelias, deutzias. hydrangeas, al- 
theas, the various hedge plants and 
most of the climbers will root from 
cuttings. 

Cut a piece of well ripened wood 
long enough to contain at least two 
buds of joints. Cut it off close to the 
joints. Then choose a place where 
the ground is moist and shaded and 
rich, such as the north side of a fence 
or building, and insert the cuttings in 
the earth to their full length so that 
the top joint is about even with the 
surface. To do this it will usually be 
necessary to first drive down a spade, 
for the cuttings are not strong enough 
to be thrust into the solid ground. 

Before freezing weather cover them 
with a mulch of straw or something of 
that kind and do not uncover them 
until growth starts in the spring; then 
cultivate and hoe them throughout the 
season and keep clean of grass and 
weeds. Cuttings of the grape should 
not be taken until pruning time comes 
which is not until after the leaves fall. 
Another plan is to tie the cuttings in 
bunches and bury them in the ground 


or in a bex of moist sand in the cel- 
lar. Luring the winter the ends will 
calius over with a tender layer of 


cambiuin out of which finer roots will 
readily start when the cutting is 
planted. This is the method practiced 
by nurserymen but planting in the fall 
as soon cut answers very well and is 
less trouble for the farmer. 


——__a—_— 
“— saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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54,600 Meals 
Did Him No Good 


How One Man Wasted 50 Years of 
His Life. Thousands Like Him. 


“What's the use of eatin’, anyhow?" 
said the scrawny dyspeptic to his reo- 
tund, presperous-looking friend. “Here 
I've been eatin’ three times a day, and 
sometimes twice a day, for 5) years, 
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end look at me. I'm rawboned and 
skinny, still at the bottom of the lhad- 
cer, sour on the world, and a pessi- 
mist. I knew it, and I can’t help ft. 


If I had it to @o over again, though, 
I would take care of my stomach, for 
I don’t believe I ever really relished 
a meal in my life, net even mother's 
Christmas C!innmers, and I firmly believe 
that my way of eating, or whatever it 
was, brought along with it darkness 
and impossibility of success.” 

“You're right,” nodded his compan- 
fom. “Of course, that isn’t always the 
case. But in this age we must not 
only “Trust In the Lord and keep our 
powder dry,’ but we must swallow 
sunshine with our food. Cheerfulness, 
especially while eating, which ie the 
most escential act of man, is as neces- 
sary to him as sunshine is to the flow- 
ers. Nothing normal can be produced 
in darkness 

“Put this is what you haven't been 
doing, Mr. Dyspeptic. Your brain and 
your stomach, remember, are twins, 
and you have to treat them according- 
ly. Why not start now and repair the 
damage you've done? It is never toe 
late, you know.” 

“You mean at 


my age? And  sup- 


pose you can't always get the sun- 
shine?" 

“Absolutely, yes. Science has made 
it possible to get the su ine, the 
health and the strength that yopr 


stomach needs, all put up together in 
little tablets. They call them Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, the most effective 
tablets in the world for this very 
thing. One ingredient in these tablets 
digests 3,000 grains of food without 
the help of the stomach. Two tablets 
after each meal can do more work, 
quicker work and better work, in 
digesting a heavy meal, than the stom- 
ach can itself. The stomach need not 
work at all. Stuart's Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. does all the work, and gives your 
jaded stomach a rest, the rest it needs, 
Meanwhile you cure yourself of brash, 
irritation, burning sensation, heart- 
burn, sour etomach, acidity, fermen 
tation, bloat, and the worst eases of 
dyspepsia and indigestion. You get 
rid of these for all time. And then, 
besides, you can eat all you want and 
whenever you want, and you will alse 
relish mother's Christmas @inners if 
you will take Stuart's Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets after eating. That’s the sunshine f 
was talking about. Then your face will 





re‘lect the internal change going on. 
you'll be mere energetic, your mind 
twill be clearer, you will have more 


| econfidence in yourself, you'll be Ruayp- 


|} pler, and you'll be yourself again. 
“Your heart will change and yeu'il 
feel rosy. You'll enjoy your meats 


; and live. Let's walk dewn to the drug 
store and let me introduce you t@ om 
little package of these Stuart’s Dyepep- 
sia Tablets. You can get them at any 
drug store in the world for enty 50: 
a package. It is worth it, Mr. Dye 
peptic.” 
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ne’s Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 


And it is good for their elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 
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° ADVERTISEMENTS 


H.C. GUMBEZL, 
The Man Who Stands Back of the 
Knodig" Pitless Scale. 


WANT every Farmer, Stock Raiser, Elevator Man and Grain 
Dealer in the land to get acquainted with the New Model Knodig 
Pitless Scale, with the patented protected bearings. My big free 
scale book just from the printers tells all about the ““Knodig,” 
and it's a mighty interesting story, too! 

I don’t care whether you expect to buy a scale now or in the future, 


or for the matter of that, whether you ever expect to buy one,—send for © 


the “Knodig” book, anyway. It contains over 40 half tone pictures that 
will interest you, and it is chock full of good common scale sense from 
cover to cover. 

You just simply can't read this book without getting interested in 
the *“*Knodig”’ and if you don’t want one yourself, I'll take my chances 
on your saying a good word for my scale to your neighbors. Why, 
two-thirds of the thousands of Knodig Pitless Scales now in use in this 
country were sold as a result of satisfied users telling others about it. 

Yes, that's just the kind’ of scale the ““Knodig” is! 


* . * ¥ 


MAY BE you are thinking about buying an expensive, old style Pit 

Scale. » If so, just take my advice,—don't! I can not only save 
you from $40 to $60 in the cost, but I will also give you a better scale 
in the *Hnodig.” Here is why it is a better scale: 

The Knodig Pitless Scale sets entirely above ground. All the work- 
ing parts are inside the eight inch steel frame. No pit is necessary. 
Therefore, the “Knodig” does away. with the following annoying and 
expensive features of the high priced Pit Scales:— 


Pitless Seale 02350 _Days Trial 


My Direct-From-Factory Selling Plan 
Saves You Jobbers’ and Dealers’ Profits. 


You Have Nothing to Pay Until You Are Satisfied. 
No Deposit—No Notes to Sign—No Obligation of Any Kind. 


My Scale Is Used by the U.S. Government, Which Proves Its Quality 


purpose. The pivots are ground, gauged and tempered by expert scale 
makers, and the scales are sealed by an expert sealer. 


* * * * 


HE®'s how I save you money on scales of high quality: 

All scales, including the high priced pit scales, are sold 
through Jobbers, Dealers, Agents and Salesmen, who all take their 
profits out of the scale by the time it reaches you, the user. My new 
Direct-from-Factory Selling Plan now saves you all these middlemen's 
profits, becaus: I have cut out absolutely every one who stands between 
you and meinthesale? You pay only onesmall profit on the “Knodig”’ 
over and above the actual cost of labor and materials in produving it. 

No other scale in the world is sold this way. If you: question this 
statement, just write to any scale manufacturer and see how quickly he 
will turn you over to some agent or dealer. But why should you pay 
more for the privilege of buying scales through a third party? 

Does it make them any better to pay this extra profit? Is there a 

single reason why you should 
not deal directly with the fac- 
tory? You buy Stoves, Incuba- 
tors, Organs, Buggies, and a 
hundred-other things that way, 
and save money by doing it. 
Then, why not—Scales? 

In adopting this policy of 
direct seHing, I realize that lam 
making many powerfulenemies 
















ling a pit, renewing 
broken and rotten tim- 
bers, dipping waterand 
breaking ice, replacing 
rusted parts caused by = 
pit dampness, remov- 
ing platform to get at S| _ 
the trash and dirt. : CLS A Ae 

Now, understand Or Lk a UNIV LE MA 
me,—please! I don't —— . 
say that the old style 
Pit Scales may not be 
all right for those who 
can afford to payafancy 
price, never expect to 
move their scales, and 
do not mind the trouble and expense of keeping them in repair. 

But,—if you can save about half in price,—have no pit to dig,—no 
big lumber bills,—no expensive Stone Mason, Bricklayer or Carpenter 
jobs for foundations,—and get a better, more convenient and sxtisfac- 
tory scale in every way.— 

—Why shouldn't you prefer a Knodig 

* * * 


—Diggingand wal- 
\ 








Model A 
No. 804164. Issued Nov. 7, 1905, 


Pitless Scale? 
in? 


EMEMBER, too, that the ““Knodig” is portable. It is personal prop- 

erty, the same as a plow or wagon, and can easily be taken down 

and moved anywhere on your premises, wherever the work may hap- 

pen tobe. The Pit Scale is immovable. The foundations are of brick 

or stone for a fixed location. Should you sell your land, the pit scale 
goes with it under the law. ' 

And the recently patented Protected Bearings on the Knodig Pit- 
less Scales give them a big advantage over all other scales. 
They are always ready for instant use, which saves money, time and 
temper. No ice or snow to cut away from *“*Knodig” Bearings in win- 
ter, no dust or dirt to clean out at any time; nor can rain, snow or sleet 
interfere in any way with the sensitively accurate weighing feature 
of this scale. Absolutely accurate weighing is what you want, isn't it? 

Knodig Pitless Scale bearings are made of black diamond and silver 
tool steel, proved by experience to be absolutely the best steel for the 


Write for the Free Knodig Scale Book to-day, Sure! 


H. C. Gumbel, Gen’l Mgr. National Pitless Scale Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2023 Wyandotte Street 










The New Knodig Pitless Scale, built in any capacity 
desired, is fully protected by U.S. Patents, as follows; 


for the “Knodig” Scale. For I 
am antagonizingevery scale job- 
ber, mail order concern, dealer, 
| agent and salesman in the coun- 
try, who will naturally, in self 
“i defense, talk against the 
| “HKnodig” and in favor of the 
scale that gives them, instead of 
’ you, the extra profit. : 
So, you see that I must rely 
solely upon you, the man who 
pays for and uses the scale, and 
I ask you to decide for yourself 
where your real interest as a 
scale buyer lies—whether with 
the scale that comes to you 
burdened with a “rake-off” for the middlemen, or the “‘“Knodig” 
which you can now buy direct at a saving of one-third to one-half. 
* * as 7 


| Foe me prove that the “Knodig” Pitless is the scale that you want 
Let me send you a set on 30 days free trial. _Testthem in your 

own way in the actual weighing of your stock, grain, hay and 
produce and makeup your mind for, oragainst, the ““Knodig.”’ 

You have nothing to pay until you are satisfied,—no 
deposit,—no notes to sign,—nothing to do but give the 
“Knodig” a fair, honest trialat my risk. If it doesn't 
please you, just send it back and I will pay freight 
both ways and the expense of setting it up on 
your place. Could any offer be fairer? 

The “Knodig” must satisfy you or no 
sale. No buying a “pig ina poke” when 
you deal with me. You take absolute- o H. C. GUMBEL, 
S General Menager, 


ly no chances, you run no risk of 
any kind, because you try before A National Pitless Scale Co., 
o. 2023 Wyandotte St., 


you buy this scale. For, you see, 
under my plan,. the Knodig $, Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me your big free 


Pitless Scale must actually 
sell itself on its merits Knodig Scale Book by first mail. 











Model B 
No. 819959. Issued May 8, 1906, 


and mail this 
Coupon to-day. 
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